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'  Thus,  with  clasp'd  hands,  wild  looks*  and  streaming  hair, 
•'  Wild  shrieks  ot  horror  broke  her  trembling  speecrT, 

1  A  wretched  maid,  the  vi&im  of  despair, 
V  Suryey'dthe  threat'ning  storm  and  desert  beacb." 

See  Elegy  by  C.  Smith,  p. 46, 
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THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

BY    R.    BURNS. 
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.Y  lov'd,  my  honor'd,  much  refpecled  friend! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays  ; 
With  honeft  pride,  I  fcorn  each  felfifli  end, 

My  deareft  meed,  a  friend's  efteem  and  praife : 
To  you  I  fing  in  fimple  Scottifli  lays, 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  fequeuer'd  fcenej 
The  native  feelings  ftrong,  the  guilelefs  ways  ; 

What  A in  a  cottage  would  have  been, 

Ah !  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there  I 
—  5--*    ween  ! 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  fugh  ; 

The  fhort'ning  winter  day  is  near  a  dole  ; 
The  miry  beafts  retreating  frae  the  plengh  ; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repofc  : 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  fpades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  eafe  and  reft  to  fpen d, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  muir,  hiscourfc  docs  hame ward 
bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  fhelter  of  an  aged  tree  ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin,  ftackcr  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi*  flichterin  noife  and  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonily, 

His  clean  hcarth-ftanc,hi6thriftie  wine's  fmile, 
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The  lifpin  infant  prattlin  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  his  weary  carting  cares  beguile, 
An1  males  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil. 

Belyve  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin  in, 

Attendee  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  fome  herd,  fome  tente  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town  ; 
Their  eldeft  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  fparklin  in  her  ee, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  (hew  a  braw  new  gown, 

Or  depolit  her  fair-won  penny-fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardihip  be. 

WT  joy  unfeign'd  brothers  and  filters  meet, 

And  each  for  others  weelfare  kindly  fpiers : 
The  focial  hours,  fvvift-wing'd,  unnotie'd  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  fees  or  hears; 
The  parents  partial  ee  their  hopefu'  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view: 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an*  her  fheers, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaift  as  weel  as  new  : 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

Their  mailer's  an'  their  miftrefs's  command, 
The  younkers  a*  are  warned  to  obey; 

An'  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 
An'  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  fight,  to  jauk  or  play; 

•  An'  O  !  be  fure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway  ! 

'  And  mind  your  duty  duly,  morn  and  night  \ 

*  Left  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  aftray, 

*  Implore  his  counfel  and  affifting  might; 
'  They  never  fought  in  vain  that  fought  the  Lord 
aright.' 

"Rut  hark  !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door, 
Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  fame, 

Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  came  o'.er  the  muir, 
To  do  fome  errands  and  convoy  her  hame. 

The  wily  mother  fees  the  confeious  flame 
Sparkle  in  Jenny's  ee,  an'  flufh  her  cheek; 
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Wi'  heart  ftruck  anxious  care,  enquires  his  name, 

While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  fpeak  ; 
Weel  pleasM  the  mother  hears,  it's  nae  wild  worth- 
leis  rake. 

Wi*  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben  ; 

A  ftrappan  youth,  he  takes  the  mother's  ee ; 
Blyth  Jenny  fees  the  vilit's  no  ill  ta'en  ; 

The  father  cracks  o'  horfes,  pleughs,  and  kye. 
The  youngfter's  artlefs  heart  o'erflows  with  joy, 

But  blate  and  laithfu',  fcarce  can  weel  behave  ; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  fpy 

What  makes  the  youth  fae  bafhfu'  and  fae  grave; 
Weel  pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  refpected  like  the 
lave. 

O  happy  love !  where  love  like  this  is  found ; 

O  heart-felt  raptures  !  blifs  beyond  compare! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round, 

An*  fage  Experience  bids  me  this  declare — 

*  If  Heav'n  a  draught  of  heav'nly  pleafure  fpart, 

'  One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale,. 
'  'Tiswhen  a  youthful,  loving,  modeft  pair, 
*  In  others  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 

*  Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  fcents  the  even- 

ing gale/ 

Is  there  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart — 

A  wretch!  a  villain !  loft  to  love  and  truth! 
That  can,  with  ftudied,  fly,  enfnaring  art, 

Betray  fweet  Jenny's  unfufpecling  youth  ? 
Curfe  on  his  perjur'd  arts !  diflembling  fmooth! 

Are  honor,  virtue,  confcience,  all  exil'd? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  truth, 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child  ? 
Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  diftraclion 
wild! 

But  now  the  fupper  crowns  their  fimple  board, 
The  halefome  parritch,  chief  o*  Scotia's  food  : 

The  foup  their  only  hawkie  does  afford 
That  yont  the  hallan  fnugly  chows  her  cood  ; 
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The  dame  brings  forth  in  complimental  mood, 
To  grace  the  lad,  her  wecl  hain'd  kebbuck,  fell, 

An'  aft  he's  preft,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  guid ; 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 

How 'twas  a  towmondauld,  fin'  lint  was  i'  the  be41. 

The  chcerfu'  fupper  done,  wi'  ferious  face, 

They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide  : 
The  fire  turns  owre,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'-bible,  ance  his  father's  pride : 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  afide, 

His lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an*  bare; 
Thofe  /trains  that  once  did  fvveet  in  Zion  glide, 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care  ; 
An'  *  Let  us  worfhip  God  ! '  he  fays  wi'  folemn  air. 

They  chaunt  their  artlefs  notes  in  fimpleguife; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  nobleft  aim  : 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wildwarblin  meafures  rife, 

Or  plaintive  Martyrs,  worthy  o'  the  name, 
Or  noble  Elgin  beets  the  heav'n-ward  flame, 

The  fweeteft  far  o'  Scotia's  holy  lays  : 
Compar'd  wi'  thefe,  Italian  thrills  are  tame  ; 

The  tickl'd  ears  no  heart-felt  raptures  raife; 
Nae  uniion  hae  they  wi'  our  Creator's  praife. 

The  prieft-like  father  reads  the  facred  page, 

How  Abraham  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high; 
Or,  Mofesbade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny  ; 
Or  how  the  royal  Bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  ftroke  of  Heav'n's  avenging  ire  ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry; 

Or  rapt  Ifaiah's  wild  feraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  Seers  that  tune  the  facred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Chriftian  Volume  is  the  theme, 
How  guiltlefs  blood  for  guilty  man  was  flied ; 

How  lie,  who  bore  in  heav'n  the  fecond  name, 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head:   . 

How  his  firft  followers  and  fervants  fped  ; 
The  precepts  (age  they  wrote  to  many  a  land : 
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How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  bani/hed, 

Saw  in  the  fun  a  mighty  angel  ftand, 
And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounc'd  by 
HeavVs  command. 

Then  kneeling  down  to  Hea'vn's  eternal  King, 

The  faint,  the  father,  and  the  hufband,  prays  ; 
Hope  *  fprings  exulting  on  triumphant  wing  ', 

That  thus  they  all  fhall  meet  in  future  days : 
There  ever  bafk  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  figh  or  fhcd  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praife, 

In  fuch  fociety,  yet  ftill  more  dear; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  fpherc. 

Compar'd  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  difplay  to  congregations  wide, 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart! 
The  Pow'r  incens'd,  the  pageant  will  defert, 

The  pompous  ftrain,  the  facerdotal  Hole ; 
But  haply  in  fome  cottage,  far  apart, 

May  hear,  well  pleas'd,  the  language  of  the  foul, 
And  in  his  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enrol. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  feveral  way; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  reft  : 
The  parent  pair  their  fecret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heav'n  the  warm  requeft, 
That  He,  who  flills  the  raven  s  clam'rous  neft, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 
Would  in  the  way  his  wifdom  fees  the  beft, 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly  in  their  hearts  with  Grace  divine  prefide. 

From  fcenes  like  thefe  old  Scotia's  grandeur  fprings, 
That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd  abroad  ; 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
*  An  honeft  man's  the  nobleft  work  of  God ! ' 

And  certes  in  fair  Virtue  s  heav'nly  road, 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind  ; 
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What  is  a  lordling's  pomp?  a  cumbrous  load, 

Difguifing  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickednefs  refin'd. 

O  Scotia !  my  dear,  my  native  foil  j 

For  whom  my  warmeft  wifh  to  Heav'n  is  lent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  fons  of  ruftic  toil 

Be  bleft  with  health,  and  peace,  and  fweet  content ! 
And  O !  may  Heav'n  their  fimple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  ! 
Then  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rife  the  while, 
And  Hand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-lov'd  ifie. 

O  Thou !  who  pour'd  the  patriotic  tide 

That  ftream'd  thro'  Wallace's  undaunted  heart  j 
Who  dar'd  to  nobly  ftem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  fecond  glorious  part ! 
The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  thou  art, 

His  friend,  infpirer,  guardian,  and  reward ! 
O  never,  never,  Scotia's  realm  defert ; 

But  ftill  the  patriot  and  the  patriot  bard, 
In  bright  fucceffion  raife,  her  ornament  and  guard ! 

THE  LASS  OF  FAIR  WONE. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  BUERGER. 

BESIDE  the  parfon's  bower  of  yew, 
Why  ftrays  a  troubled  fpright, 
That  peaks  and  pines,  and  dimly  mines 
Thro'  curtains  of  the  night  ? 

WThy  fteals  along  the  pond  of  toads 

A  gliding  fire  To  blue, 
That  lights  a  fpot  where  grows  no  grafs, 

Where  falls  no  rain  nor  dew  ? 

The  parfon's  daughter  once  was  good, 

And  gentle  as  the  dove, 
And  young  and  fair — and  many  came 

To  win  the  damfel's  love. 
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High  o'er  the  hamlet,  from  the  hill, 
Beyond  the  winding  ftream, 

The  windows  of  a  (lately  houie 
In  fhcen  of  evening  gleam. 

There  dwelt  in  riot,  rout,  and  roar, 

A  lord  fo  frank  and  free, 
That  oft'  with  inward  joy  of  heart 

The  maid  beheld  his  glee — 

Whether  he  met  the  dawning  day, 

In  hunting  trim  fo  fine, 
Or  tapers,  fparkling  from  his  hall, 

Befhone  the  midnight  wine. 

He  fent  the  maid  his  picture,  girt 
With  diamond,  pearl,  and  gold  ; 

And  filken  paper,  fweet  with  mulk, 
This  gentle  meflage  told  : 

Let  go  thy  fweethearts,  one  and  all ; 

Shalt  thou  be  bafely  woo'd, 
That  worthy  art  to  gain  the  heart 

Of  youths  of  noble  blood  ? 

The  tale  I  would  to  thee  bewray, 

In  fecret  muft  be  laid  ; 
At  midnight  hour  I'll  feekthy  bower; 

Fair  lafs,  be  not  afraid. 
And  when  the  amorous  nightingale 

Sings  fweetly  to  his  mate, 
I'll  pipe  my  quail-call  from  the  field  : 

Be  kind,  nor  make  me  wait." 

In  cap  and  mantle  ciad  he  came, 
At  night,  with  lonely  tread  ; 

Unfeen,  and  iilent  as  a  mift. 

And  huflid  the  dogs  with  bread. 

And  when  the  amorous  nightingale 

Sung  fweetly  to  his  mate, 
She  heard  his  quail-call  in  the  field, 

And,  ah !  ne'er  made  him  wait. 

The  words  he  whifper'd  were  fo  foft, 
They  won  her  ear  and  heart  : 

How  foon  will  flic  who  loves  believe  I 
How  deep  a  lover's  art ! 
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No  lure,  no  Toothing  guife,  he  fpar'd, 

To  banifli  virtuous  fhame ; 
He  call'd  on  holy  God  above, 

As  witnefs  to  his  flame. 

He  clafp'd  her  to  his  breaft,  and  fwore 

To  be  for  ever  true  : 
u  O  yield  thee  to  my  wifhful  arms, 

Thy  choice  thou  malt  not  rue." 

And  while  fhe  ftrove,  he  drew  her  on, 

And  led  her  to  the  bower 
So  ftiil,  fo  dim — and  round  about 

Sweet  fmelt  the  beans  in  flower — 

There  beat  her  heart,  and  heav'd  her  breaft, 

And  pleaded  every  fenfe ; 
And  there  the  glowing  death  of  luft 

Did  blaft  her  innocence. 

But  when  the  fragrant  beans  began 

Their  fallow  blooms  to  flied, 
Her  fparkling  eyes  their  lultre  loft  5 

Her  cheek  its  rofes  fled  : 

And  when  fhe  faw  the  pods  increafc, 

The  ruddier  cherries  itain, 
She  felt  her  filken  robe  grow  tight, 

Her  waift  new  weight  fuftain. 

And  when  the  mowers  went  afield, 

The  yellow  corn  toted, 
She  felt  her  burthen  ftir  within, 

And  fhook  with  tender  dread. 

And  when  the  winds  of  autumn  hift 

Along  the  ftubble  field, 
Then  could  the  damfel's  piteous  plight 

No  longer  be  conceai'd. 

Her  lire,  a  harfh  and  angry  man, 

With  furious  voice  revil'd : 
"  Hence  from  my  fight !   I'll  none  of  thee — 

I'll  harbour  Dot  thy  child." 

And  faft,  amid  her  fluttering  hair, 

With  clenched  fid  he  gripes, 
And  feiz'd  a  leather  thong,  and  lafa'd 

Her  fides  with  founding  uripe?. 


Her  lily  (kin,  fo  foft  and  white, 

He  ribb'd  with  bloody  weales  ; 
And  thrnfl  her  out,  tho'  dark  the  night, 

Tho'  fleet  and  ftorm  afiails. 

Up  the  harfh  rock,  on  flinty  paths, 

The  maiden  had  to  roam  ; 
On  tottering  feet  (he  grop'd  her  way, 

And  fought  her  lover's  home. 

"  A  mother  thou  haft  made  of  me, 

Before  thou  mad'ft  a  wife  : 
For  this,  upon  my  tender  bread, 

Thefe  livid  ftripes  are  rife  : 

"  Behold" — and  then,  with  bitter  fobs, 

She  fank  upon  the  floor 

"  Make  good  the  evil  thou  haft  wrought ; 

My  injur'd  name  reftore." 

et  Poor  foul !  I'll  have  thee  hous'd  and  nurs'd; 

Thy  terrors  I  lament. 
Stay  here  ;  we'll  have  fome  farther  talk — 

The  old  one  fhall  repent — " 

<f  I  have  no  time  to  reft  and  wait ; 
That  faves  not  my  good  name  : 
If  thou  with  honeft  foul  haft  fworn, 

0  leave  me  not  to  fhame  ! 
But  at  the  holy  altar  be 

Our  union  fanclify'd ; 
Before  the  people  and  the  prieft;, 
Receive  me  for  thy  bride."' 

"  Unequal  matches  muft  not  blot 

The  honours  of  my  line  : 
Art  thou  of  wealth  or  rank  for  me, 

To  harbour  thee  as  mine  i 

What,*!  fit  and  fair  I'll  do  for  thee ; 

Shalt  yet  retain  my  love — 
Shalt  wed  my  huntfman — and  we'll  then 

Our  former  tranfport  prove." 

"  Thy  wicked  foul,  hard-hearted  man, 

May  pangs  in  hdl  await  ! 
Sure  if  not  fuited  for  thy  bride, 

1  was  not  for  thy  mate. 

■ 
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Go,  feek  a  fpoufe  of  nobler  blood, 
Nor  God's  juft  judgments  dread — 

Sofhall.erelong,  fome  bafe-born  wretch 
Defile  thy  marriage  bed. 

Then,  traitor,  feel  how  wretched  they 

In  hopelefs  fhame  immerft  : 
Then  fmite  thy  forehead  on  the  wall, 

While  horrid  curfes  burft. 
Roll  thy  dry  eyes  in  wild  defpair — 

Unlboth'd  thy  grinning  woe  : 
Thro'  thy  pale  temples  fire  the  ball, 

And  fink  to  fiends  below." 

Collecting  then,  fhe  ftarted  up, 

And,  thro'  the  hitting  fleet, 
Thro'  thorn  and  brier,  thro'  flood  and  mire, 

She  fled  with  bleeding  feet. 

**  Where  now,"  fhe  cried,  "  my  gracious  God  ! 

What  refuge  have  I  left!" 
And  reach'd  the  garden  of  her  home, 

Of  hope  in  man  bereft. 

On  hand  and  foot  fhe  feebly  crawl'd 

Beneath  the  bower  unbleft  ; 
Where  withering  leaves  and  gathering  fnow 

Prepar'd  her  only  reft. 

There  rending  pains  and  darting  throes 

Aflail'd  her  ihuddering  frame  ; 
And  from  her  womb  a  lovely  boy, 

With  wail  and  weeping  came. 

Forth  from  her  hair  a  filver  pin 

With  hafty  hands  fhe  drew, 
And  preft  againft  its  tender  heart, 

And  the  fweet  babe  fhe  flew. 

Erft  when  the  acl  of  blood  was  done, 

Her  foul  in  guilt  abhor'd  : 
*'  My  Jefus  !  what  has  been  my  deed  ? 

Have  mercy  on  me,  Lord  !" 

With  bloody  nails  befide  the  pond, 

In  fliallow  grave  fhe  tore : 
There  reft  in  God ;  there  fhame  and  want ; 

Ihou  canft  not  fufiermore  ; 
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Me,  vengeance  waits.    My  poor,  poor  child, 

Thy  wound  ihall  bleed  afreih, 
When  ravens  from  the  gallows  tear 

Thy  mother's  mould'ring  flefh." — 

Hard  by  the  bower  her  gibbet  ftand*  ; 

Her  fkull  is  ftill  to  fhow  ; 
It  feems  to  eye  the  barren  grave 

Three  fpans  in  length  below. — 

That  is  the  fpot  where  grows  no  grafs  ; 

Where  falls  no  rain  nor  dew  : 
Whence  fteals  along  the  pond  of  toads 

A  hovering  fire  fo  blue. 

And  nightly,  when  the  ravens  come, 

Her  ghoft  is  feen  to  glide; 
Puriues  and  tries  to  quench  the  flame, 

And  pines  the  pool  befide. 


THE    GAMESTER. 


DY    MRS    ROBINSON. 


OH  !  What  is  he,  whofe  haggard  eye 
Scarce  dares  to  meet  the  morning's  ray; 
Who  trembling  would,  but  cannot,  fly 
From  Man,  and  from  the  bufy  day  ? 

Mark  how  his  lip  is  fever'd  o'er  ! 

Behold  his  cheek,  how  deathly  it  appears  ! 
See  how  his  bloodfhot  eye-balls  pour 

A  burning  torrent  of  unpitied  tears! 

Now  watch  the  varying  gefture  wild ! 

See  how  its  tortur'd  bofom  heaves  I 
Behold  Misfortune's  wayward  child, 

For  whom  no  kindred  nature  grieves  ! 

Defpis'd,  fufpecled,  ruin'd,  loft  ; 

His  fortune,  health,  and  reputation,  flown  ; 
On  Mis'ry's  ftormy  ocean  toft, 

Condemn'd  to  curfe  his  fate — and  curfe  alone  ! 
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Once  were  his  profpects  bright  and  gay, 

And  independence  blefs'd  his  hours ; 
His  was  the  fmooth  and  funny  way 

Where  tip-toe  Pleafure  fcatter'd  flow'rs  ; 
Love  bound  his  brow  with  thornlefs  fweets, 

And  fmiling  Friendship  fill'd  his  cup  of  joy  : — 
Now,  not  a  friend  the  victim  meets, 

For,  like  a  Wolf,  he  wanders  to  dejlroy. 

All  day,  upon  a  couch  of  thorn, 

His  weary  fev'rifh  limbs  recline  : 
All  night,  diftrac~ted  and  forlorn, 

He  hovers  round  the  fateful  (hrine, — 

Eager  to  feize  with  grafping  hands 

The  flender  pittance  of  the  fool, 
He  links  himfelf  with  caitiff  bands, 

And  learns  the  leflbn  of  the  Gamejler's  School. 

One  hour,  elate  with  ill-got  gold, 

And  dazzled  by  the  mining  ore, 
In  plenitude  of  joys  behold 

The  prodigal  difplay  his  ftore  ! 

The  next,  in  proverty  and  fear, 

He  hides  him,  trembling  at  approaching  fate, 
While  greedy  creditors  appear, 

And  with  remorfdefs  rage  lurk  round  his  gate 

Then  comes  the  horror-breeding  hour : 

While  recent  Suicide  attends; 
And  Madnefs,  with  impetuous  pow'r, 

The  fcene  of  defolation  ends  ! 

Upon  his  grave  no  parent  mourns, 

No  widow'd  love  laments  with  graceful  woe  ; 
No  joyful  gleam  for  him  returns; 

For  Heav'n  denies  that  peace  his  frenzy  loft 
below! 


o 
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THE  FELON. 

BY   M.   C.    LEWIS,    ESQ. 

H,  mark  his  wan  and  hollow  cheek  ! 
And  mark  his  eye-balls'  glare  ; 


And  mark  his  teeth  in  anguifh  clench'd, 

The  anguifh  of  defpair ! 
Know,  fincc  three  days,  his  penance  borne, 

Yon  felon  left  a  jail, 
And  fince  three  days  no  food  has  pafs'd 

Thofe  lips  fo  parch'd  and  pale. 

«  Where  fhall  I  turn?''  the  wretch  exclaims; 

"  Where  hide  my  fhameful  head? 
"  How  fly  from  fcorn  ?  Oh  !  how  contrive 

"  To  earn  my  honeft  bread  ? 
"  This  branded  hand  would  gladly  toil; 

"  But,  when  for  work  I  pray, 
"  Who  fees  this  mark,  ■  A  Felon  P  cries, 

"  And  loathing  turns  away. 

'*  This  heart  has  greatly  err'd,  but  now 

"  Would  fain  revert  to  good  : 
'•*  This  hand  has  deeply  finn'd,  but  yet, 

"  Has  ne'er  been  ftain'd  with  blood: 
"  For  work,  or  alms,  in  vain  I  fue ; 

"  The  fcorners  both  deny: 
C|  I  ftarve  ;  I  ftarve — Then  what  remains  ? — 

"  This  choice  ;  to/in^  or  die  1 

"  Here  Virtue  fpurns  me  with  difdain  ; 

**  There  Pleafure  fpreads  her  fnare  : 
"  Strong  habit  drags  me  back  to  vice  ; 

u  And,  urg'd  by  fierce  Defpair, 
4<  I  ftrive,  while  hunger  gnaws  my  heart, 

"To  fly  from  fhame  in  vain!  — 
"  World,  'tis  thy  cruel  will !  I  yield, 

"  And  plunge  in  guilt  again. 

"  There's  Mercy  in  each  ray  of  light 
"  That  mortal  eyes  e'er  faw  ; 
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"  There's  Mercy  in  each  breath  of  air 
"  That  mortal  lips  e'er  draw; 

•'  There's  Mercy  both  for  bird  and  bead 
t(  In  God's  indulgent  plan  ; 

"  There's  Mercy  for  each  creeping  thing  j 
'*  But  Man  has  none  for  Man  ! 

"  Ye  proudly  honeft  !  when  ye  heard 

"  My  wounded  conference  groan, 
"  Had  generous  hand,  or  feeling  heart, 

**  One  glimpfe  of  Mercy  fhown, — 
"  That  act  had  made,  from  burning  eyes, 

t(  Sweet  tears  of  virtue  roll, 
"  Had  hVd  my  heart,  afliir'd  my  faith, 

"  And  Heavn  had  gain  d  a  Soul!" 


THE  SOLDIER'S  RETURN. 

EY    MISS    BLAMIRE. 

THE  wars  for  many  a  month  were  o'er, 
E'er  I  coo!.]  reach  my  native  (bed  ; 
My  friends  ne'er  hop'd  to  fee  me  more, 
But  wept  for  me  as  for  the  dead. 

As  T  drew  nigh,  the  cottage  blaz'd; 

The  ev'ning  fire  was  clear  and  bright : 
And  through  the  window  long  I  g.iz'd, 

And  law  each  friend  with  dear  delight. 

My  father  in  his  corner  fat, 

My  mother  drew  her  ufeful  thread, 

Mv  brothers  ftrove  to  make  them  ch  it, 
My  filters  bak'd  the  houfehoid  bread  : 

And  Jean  oft  whifper'd  to  a  friend, 

That  ftill  let  fall  a  filent  tear: 
But  fooii  my  Jelly's  grief  fball  end — 

She  little  thinks  her  Harry's  near. 

My  mother  (aw  her  catching  fighs, 
And  hid  her  face  behind  the  rock  ; 

While  tears  (warn  round  in  all  their  eyes, 
And  not  a  (ingle  word  was  fpoke. 
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I  drew  a  bandage  o'er  my  face, 

And  crooked  up  a  lying  knee, 
And  found  that,  e'en  in  that  blell  place, 

Not  one  dear  friend  knew  ought  of  inc. 

I  ventur'd  in. Tray  wagg'd  his  tail, 

And  fawn'd — and  to  my  mother  ran  : 

u  Come  here,"  they  cry'd;"  what  can  he  ail?' 
While  my  feign'd  (lory  1  began. 

I  chang'd  my  voice  to  that  of  age, 
"  A  poor  old  foldier  lodgings  crave:" 

The  very  name  their  loves  engage — 
'*  A  foldier!  aye,  the  bed  we  have." 

My  father  then  drew  in  a  feat, 

'*  Your  welcome,"  with  a  figh,  he  faid  : 

My  mother  fry'd  her  bell  hung  meat, 
And  curds  and  cheefe  the  table  I'pread. 

What  could  I  do? — If  in  I  went, 
Surprize  might  chill  each  tender  heart : 

Some  (lory,  then,  1  mult  invent, 
And  act  the  poor  inaim'd  ibldier's  part. 

"  I  had  a  fon,"  my  father  figh'd, 
*'  A  foldier,  too  j  but  he  is  gone  !  " 

"  Have  you  heard  from  him  ? "  I  reply'd  j 
"  I  left  behind  me  many  a  one : 

"  And  many  a  meflage  I  have  brought 

**  To  families  I  cannot  find  ; 
"  Long  for  John  Goodman's  have  I  fought, 

•«  To  tell  them  Hall's  not  far  behind." 

"  O  !  does  he  live  ?M  my  father  cry'd  ; 

My  mother  did  not  fay  to  fpea!;  ; 
My  Jelly  now  I  filenl  ey'd, 

VVho  throbb'd  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  He  lives  indeed  ! — this  'kerchief  fee, 

"  At  parting  his  dear  Jelly  ga\e  ; 
M  He  Cent  it  her,  with  love,  by  me, 

"  To  thew  he  yet  efcapes  MM  grave." 

An  arrow,  darting  from  a  bow, 
Could  not  more  quick  the  token  reach : 
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The  patch  from  off  my  face  I  drew, 

And  gave  my  voice  its  well-known  fpeech. 

"  My  Jefiy,  dear!"  I  foftly  faid: 
She  gaz'd,  and  anfwer'd  with  a  (igh : 

My  fifters  look'd  as  half  afraid; 
My  mother  faimed  quite  for  joy. 

Mv  father  danced  round  his  fon ; 

My  brothers  fhook  my  hand  away; 
My  mother  faid,  her  g'af's  might  run, 

She  car'd  not  now  how  Coon  that  day. 

"  Hout,  woman!"  cry 'd  my  father  dear, 
"   A  wedding  fird  I'm  lure  we'll  have: 

"  I  warrant  we'll  live  this  hundred  year — 
"  Nay,  may  be,  lai's,  efcape  the  grave," 


ELEGY 

ON   THE    DEATH    Or 

Sill  JAMES  HUNTER  BLAIR. 

BY    U.   BURNS. 

THE  lamp  of  day,  with  ill-prefaging  glare, 
Dim,  cloudy,  funk  beneath  the  wei'tern  wave; 
Th'inconftant  blaft  how  I'd  thro'  the  dark'ning  air, 
And  hollow  whittled  tn  the  rocky  cave. 

Lone  as  I  wander'd  by  each  cliff  and  dell, 

Once  the  lov'd  haunts  of  Scotia's  royal  train;* 

Or  imis'd  where  limpid  (treams  once  hallow'd  well,*f* 
Or  mould'ring  ruins  mark  the  facred  fane: J 

Th'  increafin:*  biaft  roar'd  round  the  beetling  rocks, 
The  clouds  fwil't-wina'd  flew  o'er  the  ftarry  (ky, 

Th'  groaning  trees  untimely  Hied  their  locks, 
And  ihooting  meteors  caught  theitartled  eye. 


*The  King's  Park,  at  Holvrood-houfe. 
+St  Anthony's  Well.  J  St  Anthony's  Chape1- 


The  paly  moon  role  in  ihe  livid  eafi. 

And  'mong  the  cliffs  difclos'd  a  ftaiely  form, 
In  weeds  of  woe  that  frantic  beat  her  breali, 

And  mix'd  her  waitings  with  the  raving  fiorm. 

Wild  to  my  heart  the  filial  pulles  glow, 
'T was  Caledonia's  trophied  ftiield  I  view'd  : 

Her  form  majeftic  droop'd  in  pen  five  woe, 
The  lightning  of  her  eye  in  tears  ifnbru'd. 

Revers'd  that  (pear,  redoubtable  in  war — 
Reclin'd  that  banner,  er(l  in  fields  unfurl'd, 

That  like  a  deathful  meteor  gleam.'d  afar, 
And  brav'd  the  mighty  monarchsof  the  world. 

"  My  patriot  Ton  fills  an  untimely  grave  !" 
With  accents  wild  and  lifted  arms  ihe  cried; 

u  Low  lies  the  hand  that  oft  was  (Iretch'd  to  fave, 
"  Low  lies  the  heart  that  fwell'd  with  honeft  pride ! 

''  A  weeping  country  joins  a  widow's  tear, 

"The  helplefs  poor  mix  with  the  orphan's  cry; 

"  The  drooping  arts  lurround  their  patron's  bier, 
"  And  grateful  (ciecce  heaves  the  heartfelt  figh. — 

11  1  faw  my  fons  refume  their  ancient  fire  ; 

"  I  law  fair  Freedom's  blofloms  richly  blow  : 
"   But,  ah,  how  hope  is  born  but  to  expire  ! 

"  Relentleis  fate  has  laid  their  guardian  low. — 

"  My  patriot  falls!  but  (hall  he  fall  unfnng, 

"  While  empty  greatnefs  laves  a  worihlefs  name! 

"  No  ;  every  Mule  (hall  join  her  tuneful  tongue, 
"  And  future  ages  hear  hi*  growing  fame. 

"  And  I  will  join  a  mother's  tender  care?, 
"  Thro'  future  times  to  makt*  his  vinues  lad, 

"  That  diflant  years  may  boa  ft  of  other  Blairs" — 
She  laid,  and  vauinVd  with  the  (weeping  blali. 
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THE  DOWN-HILL  OF  LIFE. 

BY    MR  COLLINS. 

I  N  the  down-hill  of  life  when  I  find  I'm  declining, 

X  May  my  Tate  no  lels  fortunate  he, 

Than  a  fnug  elbow  chair  can  afford  for  reclining, 

And  a  cot  that  o'erlooks  the  wide  fea : 
With  an  ambling  pad  poney,  to  pace  o'er  the  lawn, 

While  I  carol  away  idle  furrow  ; 
And,  as  blithe  as  the  lark  that  each  day  hails  the  dawn, 

Look  forward  with  hope  for  to-morrow. 

With  a  porch  at  my  door,  both  for  (belter  and  (hade  too, 

As  the  funfhine  or  rain  may  prevail ; 
With  a  fmall  ("pot  of  ground,  for  theufe  of  the  fpade  109, 

And  a  barn  for  the  ufe  of  the  flail ; 
With  a  cow  for  my  dairy,  a  dog  for  my  game, 

And  a  purfe  when  a  friend  wants  to  borrow, — 
I  envy  no  Nabob  his  riches  or  fame, 

Or  what  honours  may  wait  him  to-morrow. 

From  the  bleak  northern  blatl  may  my  cot  be  com- 

Secur'd  by  a  neighbouring  hill;  [pletely 

And  at  niuht  may  repoie  fieal  upon  me  more  (weetly, 

By  the  fitle  of  a  murmuring  rill : 
And  while  peace  and  plenty  I  find  at  my  board, 

With  a  heart  free  from  ficknefs  and  fovrow, 
I II  fhare  with  my  friends  what  to-day  may  afford, 

And  let  them  (pread  the  table  to-morrow. 

And  when  I  at  laft  muft  throw  off  this  frail  cov'ring 

I've  worn  for  ihree-lcore  years  and  ten, 
On  the  brink  of  the  grave  I'll  not  feek  to  keep  hov'ring. 

Nor  my  thread  wifh  to  i'pin  o'era^ain  : 
But  my  face  in  the  glafs  I'll  ferenely  ftuvey, 

And  with  (miles  count  each  wrinkle  and  furrow  ; — 
As  'his  old  worn-out  Ruff,  which  is  thread-bare  to-day, 

Ms)  become  everlafting  to-morrow. 
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SCOTLAND'S  SKA1TH; 

OR, 

THE  HISTORY  O'  WILL  AND  JEAN. 


"  So  (hall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  thy 
want  as  an  armed  man."  Prov. 


WHA  was  ance  like  Willie  Gairlace, 
Wha  in  neebouring  town  or  farm? 
Beauty's  bloom  was  in  his  fair  face, 
Deadly  ftrength  was  in  his  arm ! 

Wha  wi'  Will  cou'd  rin  or  wraftle, 
Throw  the  fledge  or  tofs  the  bar? 

Hap  what  wou'd,  he  flood  a  cattle 
Or  for  fafety  or  for  war. 

Warm  his  heart,  and  mild  as  manfu\ 
Wi'  the  bauld  he  bauld  cou'd  be ; 

But  to  friends  wha  had  their  handfu , 
Purfe  and  fervice  aye  war  free. 

Whan  he  firft  faw  Jeanic  Miller, 
Wha  wi*  Jeanie  cou'd  compare  ? — 

Thoufands  had  mare  braws  and  filler, 
But  war  ony  half  fae  fair  ? 

Saft  her  fmile  raife  like  May  morning, 
Glinting  owre  Demaits'*  brow; 

Sweet!  wi'  opening  charms  adorning 
Strivlin's  lovely  plain  below ! 

Kind  and  gentle  was  her  nature  j 
At  ilk  place  fhe  bore  the  bell ; — 

Sic  a  bloom,  and  fhape,  and  ftature  ! 
But  her  look  nae  look  can  tell ! 

*  One  of  the  Ochil  hills  near  Sterling. 
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Sic  was  Jean,  whan  Will  firft  mawing 
Spy'd  her  on  a  thraward  beaft; 

Flew  like  fire,  and,  juft  when  fa'ing, 
Kept  her  on  his  manly  breaft. 

Light  he  bare  her,  pale  as  allies, 
Crofs  the  meadow  fragrant,  green, 

Plac'd  her  on  the  new-mown  rafhes, 
Watching  fad  her  opening  een. 

Sic  was  Will,  when  poor  Jean,  fainting, 

Drapt  into  a  lover's  arms; 
Wnken'd  to  his  faft  lamenting; 

Sigh'd  and  blufh'd  a  thoufand  charms. 

Soon  they  loo'd,  and  foon  war  buckl'd; 

Nane  took  time  to  think  and  rue: — 
Youth  and  worth  and  beauty  coupFd, 

Luve  had  never  lefs  to  do. 

Three  fliort  years  flew  by  fu'  canty, 
Jean  and  Will  thought  them  but  ane; 

Ilka  day  brought  joy  and  plenty, 
Ilka  year  a  dainty  wean. 

Will  wrought  fair,  but  aye  wi'  pleafure 
Jean  the  hale  day  fpan  and  fang; 

Will  and  weans  her  conftant  treafure, — 
Bleft  wi'  them j  nae  day  feem'd  lang. 

Trig  her  houfe,  and  oh !  to  bulk  aye 
Ilk  fweet  bairn  was  a'  her  pride  ! 

But  at  this  time  NEWS  and  WHISKY 
Sprang  nae  up  at  ilk  road  fide. 

Lucklefs  was  the  hour  whan  Willie, 
Hame  returning  frae  the  fair, 

Ow'rtook  Tam,  a  neebour  billie, 
Sax  miles  frae  their  hame  and  mair. 

Simmer's  heat  had  loft  its  fury; 

Calmly  fmil'd  the  fober  een  ; 
Lafles  on  the  bleachfield  hurry, 

Skelping  bare-fit  owre  the  green ; 
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Labour  fang  wi'  laugh  and  clatter, 

Canty  hairft  was  juft  begun, 
And  on  mountain,  tree,  and  water, 

Glinted  faft  the  fcttin  fun. 

Will  and  Tarn,  wi'  hearts  a'  lowpin, 
Mark't  the  hale,  but  could  nae  bide; 

Far  frae  hame,  nae  time  for  ftoppin,— 
Baith  wifh'd  for  their  ain  fire-fide. 

On  they  travell'd,  warm  and  drouthy, 
Cracking  owre  the  news  in  town ; ' 

The  mair  they  crack*d,  the  mair  ilk  youth  aye 
Pray'd  for  drink  to  warn  news  down. 

Fortune,  wha  but  feldom  liftens 

To  poor  Merit's  modeft  pray'r, 
And  on  fools  pours  needlefs  bleflings, 

Harken'd  to  our  drouthy  pair. 

In  a  howm,  wha's  bonny  burnie 
Whimperin  row'd  its  chryftal  flood, 

Near  the  road  whar  travellers  turn  aye, 
Neat  and  bield  a  cot-houfe  flood : 

"White  the  wa's,  wi'  roof  new  theekit, 
Window  broads  juft  painted  red; 

Lown  'mang  trees  and  braes  it  reekit, 
Haflins  feen  and  hafiins  hid. 

Up  the  gavel-end  thick  fpreading 

Crap  the  clafping  ivy  green, 
Back  owre  firs  the  high  craigs  cleadin, 

Rais'd  a'  round  a  cozey  fcreen. 

Down  below  a  flow'ry  meadow 
Join'd  the  burnie's  winding  line  ;— 

Here  it  was  that  Howe  the  widow 
That  fame  day  fet  up  her  fign. 

Brattling  down  the  brae,  and  near  its 
Bottom,  Will  firft  marvellin  fees, 

«  PORTER,  ALE,  and  BRITISH  SPIRITS," 
Painted  bright  between  twa  trees. 
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*  Godfake,  Tarn!  here's  walth  for  drinking ! — 
'  Wha  can  this  new  comer  be  !' — 

«  Hout!'  quo'  Tam,  '  there's  drouth  in  thinking- 
'  Let's  in,  Will,  and  fyne  we'll  fee.' 

Nae  mare  time  they  took  to  fpeak  or 

Think  o'  ought  but  reeming  jugs, 
Till  three  times  in  humming  liquor 

Ilk  lad  deeply  laid  his  lugs. 

Slockcn'd  now,  refrefiVd,  and  talking, 
In  cam  Meg  (weel  fkill'd  to  pleafe), 

4  Sirs,  ye're  furely  tir'd  wi*  walking — 
'  Ye  maun  tafte  my  bread  and  cheefe.' 

«  Thanks,'  cnio'  Will,  «  I  canna  tarry, 

4  Pick-mirk  night  is  fetting  in; 
'  Jean,  poor  thing  s  her  lane  and  eery— 

'  I  maun  to  the  road  and  rin.' 

«  Hout!'  quo'  Tam,  what's  a'  the  hurry? 

'  Hames  now  fcarce  a  mile  o'  gate — 
'  Come,  fit  down — Jean  winna  wearie: 

•  Lord !  I'm  furc  its  no  fae  late.' 

Will  o'ercome  wi'  Tarn's  oration, 
Baith  fell  to  and  ate  their  fill : 

*  Tam/  quo'  Will,  *  in  mere  difcretion, 
1  We  maun  hae  widow's  gill/ 

After  ae  gill  cam  anither — 

Meg  fat  cracking  'tween  them  twa ; 

Bang  cam  in  Mat  Smith  and  brither. 
Geordie  Brown  and  Sandy  Shaw. 

Neebours  wha  ne'er  though  to  meet  here, 

Now  fat  down  wi  double  glee; 
Ilk  gill  aye  grew  fweet  and  fvveeter, — 

Will  gat  hame  'tween  twa  and  three. 

Jean,  poor  thing,  had  lang  been  greetin  ; 

Will,  neift  morning,  blam'd  Tam  Lowes: 
But  ere  lang  an  owkly  meeting^ 

Was  fet  up  at  Maggie  Howe's. 
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Maift  things  hae  a  fma'  beginning, 
But  wha'  kens  how  things  will  end  * 

Owkly  clubs  are  nae  great  finnin, 
Gin  folk  hae  enough  to  fpend : 

But  nae  man  o'  fober  thinking 

E'er  will  fay  that  things  can  thrive, 
If  there's  fpent  in  owkly  drinkin 

What  keeps  wife  and  weans  alive. 

Drink  maun  aye  hae  converfation, 

Ilka  focial  foul  allows  ; 
But  in  this  reformin  nation^ 

Wha  can  fpeak  without  the  NEWS  ? 

News,  firft  meant  for  State  Phyficians, 

Deeply  fkill'd  in  courtly  drugs, 
Now,  when  a  are  politicians^ 

Juft  to  fet  folk  by  the  lugs. 

Maggie's  club,  wha  could  get  nae  light 
On  fome  things  that  mould  be  clear, 

Found  e'er  lang  the  fau't,  and  ae  night 
Clubb'dand  gat  the  GAZETTEER 

Twice  a  week  to  Maggie's  cot-houfc 

Swith  by  poft  the  papers  fled ; 
Thoughts  fpring  up  like  plants  in  hot-houfe 

Every  time  the  news  are  read. 

Ilk  ane'swiferthan  anither, — 

•  Thing's  are  nae  gaen  right,'  quo'  Tarn  ; 
'  Let  us  aftener  meet  thegither — 

'  Twice  a  owk's  not  worth  a  d n.' 

See  them  now  in  grave  convention, 

To  mak  a'  things  fquare  and  even, 
Or  at  lead  \vi'  firm  intention 

To  drink  fax  nights  out  o'  feven. 

'Mid  this  fitting  up  and  drinkin, 

Gathering  a'  the  news  that  fell, 
Will,  wha  was  nae  yet  pad  thinkin, 

Had  fome  battles  wi'  himfel. 

*  An  oppofition  newfpapcr,  publifhed  in  Edinburgh  iti 
"9  2  and  3  7C3. 
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On  ae  hand,  drink's  deadly  poifon 

Bare  ilk  firm  refolve  awa'; 
On  the  ither,  Jean's  condition 

Rave  his  very  heart  in  twa. 

Weel  he  faw  her  fmotherM  forrow  ; 

Weel  he  faw  her  bleaching  cheek; 
Mark't  the  fmile  me  ftrave  to  borrow, 

Whan,  poor  thing,  (he  could  nae  fpeak  ! 

Jean,  at  firft,  took  little  heed  o' 
Owkly  clubs  'mang  three  or  four, 

Thought,  kind  foul,  that  Will  had  need  o* 
Heartfome  hours  whan  wark  was  owre : 

But  whan  now  that  nightly  meetings 

Sat  and  drank  frae  fax  till  twa, 
When  (he  found  that  hard-earn'd  gettings 

Now  on  drink  war  thrown  awa; 

Saw  her  Will,  wha  ance  fae  cheerie 

Raife  ilk  morning  wi'  the  lark, 
"Now  grown  mauchlefs,  dowf,  and  fweer  aye 

To  look  near  his  farm  or  wark  ; 

Saw  him  tyne  his  manly  fpirit, 
Healthy  bloom  and  fprightly  ee; 

And  o'  luve  and  hame  grown  wearit, 
Nightly  frae  his  family  flee; 

Wha  could  blame  her  heart's  complaining  y 
Wha  condemn  her  forrows  meek  ? 

Or  the  tears  that  now  ilk  e'ening 
BleachM  her  lately  crimfon'd  cheek  ? 

Will,  wha  lang  had  ru'd  and  fwither'd, 

(Aye  afham'd  o'  paft  difgrace) 
Mark't  the  rofes  as  they  wither'd. 

Fall  on  Jeanie's  lovely  face  ! 

Mark't — and  felt  wi'  inward  racking 

A'  the  wyte  lay  wi'  himfel, — 
Swore  neift  night  he'd  make  a  breakin — 

D n'd  the  club  and  news  to  hell  ! 
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But,  «nlas!  whan  habit's  rooted, 

Few  hae  pith  the  root  to  pu'; 
Will's  refolves  war  aye  nonfuited, — 

Promis'd  aye — but  aye  gat  fou'. 

Aye  at  firfl:  at  the  convening 

Moraliz'd  on  what  was  right ; 
Yet  on  clavers  entertaining 

Doz'd  and  drank  till  broad  day-light. 

Things  at  length  draw  near  an  ending; 

Cam  rins  out;  Jean  quite  unhappy, 
Sees  that  Will  is  now  pad:  mending, 

Tynes  a'  heart,  and  tak's — a  drappy. 

Ilka  drink  deferves  a  pofey ; 

Port  mak's  men  rude  ;  Claret  civil ; 
Beer  mak's  Britons  ftout  and  rofy ; 

Whilky  mak's  ilk  wife — a  devil. 

Jean,  wha  lately  bare  affliction 
Wi'  fae  meek  and  mild  and  air, 

School'd  by  Whilky,  learns  new  tricks  foon, 
Flyts,  and  ftorms,  and  rugs  Will's  hair. 

Jean,  fae  late  the  tendered  mither, 

Fond  o'  ilk  dear  dauted  wean  ; 
Now,  heart-harden'd  a'  thegither 

Skelps  them  round  frae  morn  till  e'en. 

Jean,  wha,  vogie,  look'd  to  bufk  aye 
In  her  hame-fpun,  thrifty  wark, 

Now  fells  a'  her  braws  for  Whilky, 
To  her  laft  gown,  coat,  and  fark! 

Rabby  Burns,  in  meny  a  ditty, 
Loudly  fings  in  Whifky's  praife; 

Sweet  his  fang — the  mair's  the  pity, 
E'er  on  it  he  war'd  fie  lays. 

O'  a'  the  ills  poor  Caledonia 
E'er  yet  preed,  or  e'er  will  tafte, 

Brew'd  in  hell's  black  Pandtmouia, 
Whifky's  ill  will  fkaith  her  maift  ! 
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<  Wha  was  ancc  like  Willie  Gairlace, 

*  Wha  in  neebouring  town  or  farm  ? 

*  Beauty's  bloom  {hone  in  his  fair  face, 
'  Deadly  ftrength  was  in  his  arm. 

*  Whan  he  firft  faw  Jeanie  Miller, 

'  Wha  wi'  Jeanie  could  compare  ? 

*  Thoufands  had  rriair  braws  and  filler, 
'  But  war  ony  half  fae  fair  ?' 

See  them  now! — how  chang'd  wi'  drinking' 
A'  their  youthfuj  beauty  gane  ! — 

Daver'd,  doited,  daiz'd,  and  blinking — 
Worn  to  perfect  flcin  and  bane  ! 

In  the  cauld  month  o'  November, 
(Claife  and  cam  and  credit  out,) 

Cow'ring  owre  a  dying  ember, 
Wi'  ilk  face  as  white's  a  clout  L 

Bond  and  bill  and  debts  a'  ftoppit, 

Ilka  fheaf  felt  on  the  bent ; 
Cattle,  beds,  and  blankets  rpupit, 

Now  to  pay  the  laird  his  rent. 

No  anither  night  to  lodge  here ! 

No  a  friend  their  caufe  to  plead  !  — 
He  ta'en  on  to  be  a  fodger, 

She  wi'  weans  to  beg  her  bread! 

*  O'  a'  the  ills  poor  Caledonia 

*  E'er  yet  preed,  or  e'er  yrifl  tafte, 
'  Brew'd  in  hell's  black  Pandemonia, 

'  Whifkv's  ill  will  fkaith  her  maiiU' 


END-  OF  THE  FIRST  PART. 


35 
THE  WAES  O'  WAR. 


-"  Thrice  happy  pair 


«*  Wha  wit  frae  luckleis  fortune  lear!"  lotm. 


PART  1. 

OH!  that  folk  wad  weel  confider 
What  it  is  to  tyne  a  name, 
What  this  warl  is  a*  thegither,    . 
If  bereft  of  honeft  fame! 

Poortith  ne'er  can  bring  diflionour, 
Hardships  ne'er  breed  Sorrow's  fmart, 

If  bright  Confcience  taks  upon  her 
To  fhed  funfhine  round  the  heart  i 

But,  wi'  a'  that  walth  can  borrow, 
Guilty  Shame  will  aye  look  down  ; 

What  maun  then,  Shame,  Want,  and  Sorrow, 
Wand'ring  fad  frae  town  to  town ! 

Jeanie  Miller,  ance  fae  cheerie, 

Ance  fae  happy,  good,  and  fair, 
Left  by  Will,  neift  morning  drearie 

Taks  the  road  o'  black  Defpair? 

Cauld  the  blaft  !— the  day  was  fleeting  j 
Pouch  and  purfe  without  a  plack  ! 

In  ilk  hand  a  bairnie  greeting, 
And  the  third  tied  on  her  back  ! 

Wan  her  face  !  and  lean  and  haggard ! 

Ance  fae  fonfy,  ance  fae  fweet ! 
What  a  change  ! — unhous'd  and  beggar'd, 

Starvin — without  claifc  or  meat! 

Far  frae  ilk  kent  fpot  flic  wander'd, 

Skulking  like  a  guilty  thief; 
Here  and  there,  uncertain,  daunder'd 

Stupify'd  wi'  fhame  and  grief: 
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But  foon  Shame,  for  bygane  errors, 

Fled  owre  faft  for  ee  to  trace, 
Whan  grim  Death,  wi'  a'  his  terrors, 

Cam  owre  ilk  fweet  bairnie's  face  ! 

Spent  wi*  toil,  and  cauld,  and  hunger, 
Baith  down  drapt!  and  down  Jean  fat! 

'  Dais'd  and  doited '  now  nae  langer, 
Thought— and  felt — but,  burfling,  grat. 

Gloaming  faft,  wi'  mirky  fliadow, 
Crap  owre  diftant  hill  and  plain ; 

Darken'd  wood,  and  glen,  and  meadow. 
Adding  fearfu'  thoughts  to  pain  ! 

Round  and  round,  in  wild  diffraction, 

Jeahie  turn'd  her  tearfu'  ee  1 
Round  and  round  for  fome  protection  ! 

Face  nor  houfe  fhe  could  nae  fee ! 

Dark  and  darker  grew  the  night  aye ; 

Loud  and  fair  the  cauld  winds  thud  : 
Jean  now  fpied  a  fma'  bit  lightie 

Blinking  through  a  diftant  wood. 

Up  wi'  frantic  hafte  fhe  ftarted  ; 

Cauld  nor  fear  fhe  felt  nae  mair ; 
Hope,  for  ae  bright  moment,  darted 

Through  the  gloom  o'  dark  Defpair ! 

Faft  o'er  fallow'd  lea  fhe  brattled  ; 

Deep  flie  wade  through  bog  and  burn ; 
Sair  wi'  fteep  and  craigfhe  battled, 

Till  fhe  reach'd  the  hop'd  fojourn. 

Proud,  'mang  fcenes  o'  fimple  Nature, 
Stately  auld,  a  manfion  flood 

On  a  bank,  whafe  fylvan  feature 
Smii'd  out  owre  the  roaring  flood. 

Simmer  here,  in  varied  beauty, 
Late  her  flow'ry  mantle  fpread, 

Whar  auld  chefnut,  ake,  and  yew  tree, 
Mingling,  lent  their  friendly  fhade : 
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Blafted  now  wi'  Winter's  ravage — 

A'  their  gaudy  liv'ry  caft  ; 
Wood  and  glen,  in  wailings  favage* 

Sugh  and  howl  to  ilka  blaft ! 

Darknefs  ftalk'd  wi'  Fancy's  terror ; 

Mountains  mov'd  and  caftle  rock'd ! 
Jean,  half  dead  wi'  toil  and  horror, 

Reach'd  the  door,  and  loudly  knock'd. 

«  Wha  this  rudely  wakes  the  fleeping  ?• 
Cry'd  a  voice  wi'  angry  grane  ; — 

*  Help  !  oh  help  ! '  quo'  Jeanie,  weeping, 
«  Help  my  infants,  or  they're  gane  ! 

'  Nipt  wi'  cauld  ! — wi'  hunger  fainting! 

'  Baith  lie  fpeechlefs  on  the  lea ! 
'  Help!'  quo'  Jeanie,  loud  lamenting, 

«  Help  my  lammies,  or  they'll  die  !' 

'  Wha  this  travels,  cauld  and  hungry, 
'  Wi'  young  bairns  fae  late  at  e'en? 

*  Beggars  ! '  cried  the  voice  mair  angry, 
1  Beggars!  wi'  their  brats,  I  ween.' 

*  Beggars  now,  alas!  wha  lately 

*  Helpt  the  beggar  and  the  poor ! ' 

'  Fye,  gudeman ! '  cried  ane  difcreetly, 
'  Taunt  nae  poortith  at  our  door. 

1  Sic  a  night  and  tale  thegither, 

1  Plead  for  mair  than  Anger's  din  : — 

'  Rife,  Jock ! '  cried  the  pitying  mither, 
«  Rife,  and  let  the  wretched  in  !  ■ 

*  Beggar  now,  alas!  wha  lately 

*  Helpt  the  beggar  and  the  poor ! ' — 
1  Enter!'  quo'  the  youth  fu'  fweetly, 

While  up  flew  the  open  door. 

'  Beggar,  or  what  elfe,  fad  mourner ! 

*  Enter  without  fear  or  dread ; 

*  Here,  thank  God!  there's   ye  a  corner 
'  To  defend  the  houfelefs  head  ! 
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*  For  your  bairnies  ceafe  repining  j 
«  If  in  life,  ye'U  fee  them  foon.'— 

Affhe  flew;  and,  brightly  mining, 
Through  the  dark  clouds  brak  the  moon* 


PART  11. 

HERE,  for  ae  night's  kind  protection* 
Leave  we  Jean  and  weans  awhile; 

Tracing  Will  in  ilk  direction, 
Far  frae  Britain's  fofterin^  iflel 

Far  frae  fcenes  o'  faft'ning  pleafure, 
Luve's  delights  and  Beauty's  charms  -T 

Far  frae  Friendship's  focial  leifure, 
Plung'd  in  murdering  WAR's  alarms! 

Is  it  Nature,  Vice,  or  Folly, 

Or  Ambition's  feverim  brain, 
That  fae  aft,  wi'  melancholy, 

Turns,  fweet  PEACE!  thy  joys  to  pain? 

That,  wi'  a'  thy  charms  enticing, 

To  the  ee  and  to  the  heart, 
(Ilk  endearing  blifs  defpifing), 

Temps  weak  man  frae  thee  to  part  ? 

Willie  Gairlace,  without  filler, 
Credit,  claife,  or  ought  be  fide, 

Leaves  his  ance-lov'd  Jeanie  Miller» 
And  fweet  bairns,  to  warld  wide  J 

Leaves  his  native,  cozy  dwellin, 
Shelter'd  haughs  and  birken  braes ; 

Greenfwaird  hows  and  dainty  mealin, 
Ance  his  profit,  pride,  and  praife  ! 

Deck't  wi'  fcarlet,  fword,  and  mufket, 
Drunk  wi'  dreams  as  faufe  as  vain, 

Fleech'dand  flatter'd,roos'd  and  bufkit, 
Wow !  but  Will  was  wond'rous  fein  I 


Rattling,  roaring,  fwearing,  drinking, 
How  could  Thought  ber  ftation  keep  ? 

Drams  and  drumming  (faes.  to  thinking) 
Doz'd  Reflection  fait  afleep. 

But  when  (hipt  to  toils  and  dangers, 
Wiethe  cauld  ground  for  his  bed-* 

CompaiVd  found  wi'  faes  and  ftrangers — 
Soon  Will's  dreams  a  Fancy  fled. 

Led  to  Battle's  blood^dy'd  banners, 
Waving  to  the  widow*  moan, 

Will  faw  Glory's  boafted  honours 
End  in  life's  expiring  groan  i 

Round  Valenciennes'  ftrong-wa'd  city, 
Thick  owre  Dunkirk's  fatal  plain, 

Will  (though  dauuttefs)  faw  wi'  yity 
Britain's  valiant  fons  lie  flain ! 

Fir'd  by  Freedom's  burning  fever, 

Gallia  ftrack  Death's  flaughtering  knell 

Frae  the  Scheldt  to  Rhine's  deep  river, 
Britons  fought— but  Britons  tell  I 

Fell  unaided  !  though  cemented 
By  the  faith  o'  Friendship's  laws; 

Fell  unpity'd— unlamented ! 
Bluiding  in  a  thanklekcaufe ! 

In  the  thrang  o'  comrades  deeing,. 

Fighting  foremoft  o'  them  a', 
Swith !  Fate's  winged  ball  cam  fleeing 

And  took  Willie's  leg  in  twa! 

Thrice  frae  aff  the  ground  he  ftarted ; 

Thrice  to  (land  he  ftrave  in  vain ; 
Thrice,  as  fainting  ftrength  departed, 

Sigh'd — and  fank  'mid  heaps  o'  flain  I 

Erfkine*,  wha  ne'er  flighted  merit, 
Mark't  him  'mid  the  bloody  fray ; 

«  Save  that  gallant,  daring  fpirit ! — 
*  Twice  he  fav'd  my  life  the  day/ 

*  Sir  William  Erskine. 
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Battle  faft  on  battle  raging, 
Wed  our  ftalwart  youths  awa'j 

Day  by  day  new  faes  engaging, 
Forc'd  the  weary  back  to  fa'  I 

Driven  at  laft  frae  poft  to  pillar, 

Left  by  friends  wha  ne'er  prov'd  true ; 

Trick't  by  knaves,  wha  pouch'd  our  filler, 
What  could  worn-out  valour  do? 

Myriads  dark,  like  gathering  thunder, 
Burfting,  fpread  owre  land  and  fea : 

Left  alane,  alas  !  nae  wonder 
Britain's  fons  were  forc'd  to  flee  ! 

Crofs  the  Waal  and  YfTel  frozen, 
Deep  through  bogs  and  drifted  fnaw, 

Wounded — weak — and  fpent,  our  chofen 
Gallant -men  now  faint  and  fa'! 

On  a  cart  wi'  comrades  bluiding, 
Stiff  wi'  gore,  and  cauld  as  clay, 

Without  cover,  bed,  or  bedding, 
Five  lang  nights  Will  Gairlace  lay  ! 

In  a  fick-houfe,  damp  and  narrow, 
(Left  behind,  wi'  hundreds  mair,) 

See  Will  neift,  in  pain  and  forrow, 
Wafting  on  a  bed  o'  care. 

Wounds,  and  pain,  and  burning  fever, 
Doctors  cur'd  wi'  healing  art  j — 

Cur'd,  alas  ! — but  never,  never 
Cool'd  the  fever  at  his  heart! 

For  whan  a'  ware  found  and  fleeping, 
Still  and  on,  baith  ear'  and  late, 

Will  in  briny  grief  lay  fteeping, 
Mourning  owre  his  haplefs  fate! 

A'  his  gowden  profpefts  vanifh'd ! 

A'  his  dreams  o'  warlike  fame  ! 
A'  his  glittering  phantoms  banifh'd ! 

Will  could  think  o'  nought  but  hame  ! 


THE  WOUNDED  SOLDIER, 
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Think  o'  nought  but  rural  quiet, 
Rural  labour,  rural  ploys ; 

Far  frae  carnage,  bluid,  and  riot, 
War,  and  a'  its  murd'ring  joys ! 


PART  111. 

BACK  to  Britain's  fertile  garden, 
Will's  return'd,  (exchang'd  forfaes,) 

WT  ae  leg,  and  no  a  farden, 
Friend  or  credit,  meat  or  claife. 

Lang  through  county,  burgh,  and  city, 

Crippling  on  a  wooden  leg, 
Gathering  alms  frae  melting  pity, 

See!  poor  Gairlace  fore'd  to  beg  ! 

Plac'd  at  length  on  Chelfea's  bounty, 
Now  to  langer  beg  thinks  fhame, 

Dreams  ance  mair  o'  fmiling  plenty — 
Dreams  o' former  joys,  and  name! 

Hame  !  and  a*  its  fond  attractions  ! 

Faft  to  Will's  warm  bofom  flee  ; 
While  the  thoughts  o*  dear  connections 

Swell  his  heart  and  blind  his  ee. — 


'  Mnnfter !  wha  could  ha  neglected 
*  1  hree  fma'  infants  and  a  wife, 

*  Naked — ftarving — unprotected!  — 
'  Them,  too,  dearer  ance  than  life  I 

'  Villain!  wha,  wi*  gracelcfs  folly, 
4  Ruin'd  her  he  ought  to  fave  ! — 

'  Chang'd  her  joys  to  melancholy, 
1  Beggary,  and — perhaps  a  grave  V 

Starting  ! — wi'  Remorfe  diftracted — 
CruftVd  wi'  Grief's  increafing  load, 

Up  he  bang'd  ;  and,  fair  afflicted, 
Sad  and  lilent  took  the  road ! 
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Sometimes  brifkly,  fometimes  flaggin, 
Sometimes  helpit,  Will  gat  forth  ; 

On  a  cart,  or  in  a  waggon, 

Hirpling  aye  towards  the  North. 

Tir'd  at  e'ening,  ftepping  hooly, 
Pondering  on  his  thraward  fate, 

In  the  bonny  month  o'  July, 
Willie,  heedlefs,  tint  his  gate. 

Saft  the  fouthland  breeze  was  blawing, 
Sweetly  figh'd  the  green  ake  wood; 

Loud  the  din  o'  ftreams  faft  fa'ing, 
Strack  the  ear  wi'  thundering  thud  : 

Ewes  and  lambs  on  braes  ran  bleeting; 

Linties  fang  on  ilka  tree ; 
Frae  the  Weft,  the  fun,  near  fetting, 

Flam'd  on  Roflin's*  towers  fae  hie! 

Roflin's  towers!  and  braes  fae  bonny! 

Craigs  and  water!  woods  and  glen! 
Rodin's  banks !  unpeer'd  by  ony, 

Save  the  mufe's  Hawthornden  !  f 

Ilka  found  and  charm  delighting; 

Will  (though  hardly  fit  to  gang), 
Wanderd  on  through  fcenes  inviting, 

Lift'ning  to  the  mavis'  fang. 

Faint  at  length,  the  day  faft  clofing, 
On  a  fragrant  ftraeberry  fteep, 

Elk's  fweet  ftream  to  reft  compofing, 
Wearied  Nature  drapt  alleep. 

«  Soldier,  rife! — the  dews  o'  e'ening 
«  Gathering  fa'  wi'  deadly  Ikaith! — 

•  Wounded  foklier  !  if  complaining, 
*  Sleep  nae  here  and  catch  your  death. 


*  Roflin  Caflle. 
f  The  ancient  feat  of  the  celebrated  poet  William  Drum- 
mond,  who  flourifhed  in  1585. 
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1  Traveller,  waken  !— night  advancing 

«  Cleads  wi'  grey  the  neebo'ring  hill ; 
'  Lambs  nae  mair  on  knows  are  dancing — 

*  A*  the  woods  are  mute  and  (till.' 

«  What  hac  1/  cried  Willie,  waking, 

*  What  hae  I  frae  night  to  dree? 

1  Morn,  through  clouds  in  fplendour  breaking, 

*  Lights  nae  bright'ning  hope  to  me. 

*  Houfe,  nor  hame,  nor  farm,  nor  ftedding! 
<  Wife  nor  bairns  hae  I  to  fee  ! 

'  Houfe  nor  hame,  nor  bed  nor  bedding  ! — 

*  What  hae  I  frae  night  to  dree  ? ' 

'  Sair,  alas!  and  fad  and  many 

*  Are  the  ills,  poor  mortals  fhare  ! — 

*  Yet,  though  hame  nor  bed  ye  hae  nae, 
1  Yield  nae,  Soldier,  to  defpair! 

*  What's  this  life,  fae  wae  and  wearie, 

'  If  Hope's  bright'ning  beams  fhould  fail? 
'  See  !  though  night  comes,  dark  and  eerie, 
4  Yon  fma'  cot-light  cheers  the  dale ! 

'  There,  though  walth  and  wade  ne'er  riot, 

*  Humbler  joys  their  comforts  fhed, 

r  Labour — health — content  and  quiet — 
■  Mourner !  there  ye'fe  get  a  bed  ! 

*  Wife,  'tis  true,  wi'  bairnies  fmilingy 
1  There,  alas!  ye  need  nae  feek — 

*  Yet  there  bairns,  ilk  care  beguiling, 

*  Paint  wi'  fmilcs  a  luither's  cheek! 

«  A'  her  earthly  pride  and  pleafure 
«  Left  to  cheer  her  widow'd  lot ! 

*  A*  her  warldly  walth  and  treafure 


To  adorn  her  lanely  cot 


'  Cheer  !  then,  Soldier!  'midft  affliction 
*  Bright'ning  joys  will  aften  mine; 

{  Virtue  aye  claims  Heaven's  proteclion- 
1  1  ni ft  to  Providence  divine  '. ' 
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PART  IV. 

SWEET  as  Rofebank's  woods  and  river 
Cool,  whan  iimmer's  funbeams  dart, 

Cam  ilk  word,  and  cool'd  the  fever 
That  lang  burnt  at  Willie's  heart. 

Silent  ftept  he  on,  poor  fallow! 

Listening  to  his  guide  before, 
Owre  green  know  and  gowany  hallow, 

Till  they  reach'd  the  cot-houfe  door- 
Lai  gh  it  was  ;  yet  fweet,  though  humble; 

Deckt  wi'  hinnyfuckle  round  ; 
Clear  below  Elk's  waters  rumble, 

Deep  glens  murmuring  back  the  found. 

Melville's  towers,*  fae  white  and  ftately, 

Dim  by  gloaming,  glint  to  view; 
Through  Laflwade's  dark  woods  keek  fweetly 

Skies  fae  red  and  lift  fae  blue ! 

Entering  now,  in  tranfport  mingle 

Mither  fond  and  happy  wean, 
Smiling  round  a  canty  ingle, 

Bleifmg  on  a  clean  hearth  ftane. 

'  Soldier,  welcome  ! — come  !  be  cheery — 
1  Here  ye'fe  reft,  and  tak  your  bed — 

*  Faint,  waes  me  !  ye  feem,  and  weary, 

1  Pale's  your  cheek,  fae  lately  red  ! ' 

*  Chang'd  I  am,'  figh'd  Willie  till  her; 

'  Chang'd,  nae  doubt,  as  chang'd  can  be; 

*  Yet,  alas  !  does  Jeanie  Miller 

e  Nought  o'  Willie  Gairlace  fee  ? ' 

H?e  ye  markt  the  dews  o'  morning 

Glittering  in  the  funny  ray, 
Quickly  fa',  whan,  without  warning, 

Rough  blafts  cam  and  fhook  the  fpary  ? 

Melville  Caftle,  the  feat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas. 
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Hae  ye  feen  the  bird  faft  fleeing 

Drap,  whan  pierc'd  by  Death  mair  fleet ! 

Then  fee  Jean,  wi'  colour  deeing, 
Senfelefs  drap  at  Willie's  feet ! 

After  three  lang  years  affliction 
(A*  their  waes  now  hufh'd  to  reft), 

Jean  ance  mair,  in  fond  affection, 
Clafps  her  Willie  to  her  breaft. 

Tells  him  a*  her  fad,  fad  fufferings ! 

How  fhe  wander'd,  ftarving  poor, 
Gleaning  Pity's  fcanty  offerings, 

Wi'  three  bairns,  frae  door  to  door! 

How  me  ferv'd — and  toil'd — and  fever'd, 
Loft  her  health  and  fyne  her  bread ; 

How  that  Grief,  whan  fcarce  recover'd, 
Took  her  brain  and  turn'd  her  head. 

How  fhe  wander'd  round  the  county 

Mony  a  live-lang  ni»ht  her  lane ; 
Till  at  laft  an  angel's  bounty 

Brought  her  fenfes  back  again  ; 

Gae  her  meat — and  claife — and  filler ; 

Gae  her  bairnies  wark  and  lear; 
Laftly,  gae  this  cot-houfe  tiil  her, 

Wi'  four  iterling  pounds  a  year ! 

Willie,  heark'ning,  wip'd  his  e'en  aye  ;  — 

*  Oh  !  what  fins  hae  I  to  rue  ! 
'  But  fay,  wha'o  this  angel,  Jeanie  ? ' 

1  Wha/  quo'  Jeanie, '  but  Buccleugh  !* 

'  Here.fupported — cheer'd — and  cherifiYd, 
'  Nine  blefs'd  months  I've  liv'd  and  mair  % 

*  Seen  thefe  infants  clad  and  nourifh'd, 
'  Dried  my  tears  and  tintdefpair: 

'  Sometimes  fervin^,  fometimesfpinninc:, 
'  Light  the  lanefome  hours  gae  round  ; 

*  The  Duchefs  of  Buccleugh,  the  unwearied  patrcnefs  an'i 
Supporter  of  the  atfiVtcd  and  poor. 
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f  Lightly,  too,  ilk  quarter  rinning, 

*  Brings  yon  angel's  helping  pound  !* 

*  Eight  pounds  mair/ cried  Willie,  fondly, 
'  Eight  pounds  mair  will  do  nae  harm! 

'  And,  O  Jean!  gin  friends  war  kindly, 
'  Eight  pounds  foon  might  ftock  a  farm. 

'  There  ance  mair  to  thrive  by  ploughin, 

*  Freed  fra7  a'  that  peace  deftroys, 
e  Idle  wafte  and  drucken  ruin, 

'  War,  and  a' its  murdering  joys!' 

Thrice  he  kifs'd  his  lang-loft  treafure  ; 

Thrice  ilk  bairn — but  could  na  fpeak  ; 
Tears  o'  luve,  and  hope,  and  pleafure, 

Stream'd  in  filence  down  his  cheek  I 

>i  ii  i^x  >■>••►••>•• 
ELEGY. 

BY  CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 

'T"\ARK  gathering  clouds  involve  ihethreat'nlng 
XJ         skies, 

'  The  fea  heaves  confcious  of  ih'  impending  gloonv 
'  Deep  hollow  murmurs  from  the  cliffs  ari'e: 

*  They  come — the  Spirits  of  the  Tempeft  come! 

'  O  may  fuch  terrors  mark  th/  approaching  night, 

*  As  reign'd  on  that  thefe  dreaming  eyes  deplore  X 
*  Flafh,  ye  red  fires  of  heaven,  with  fatal  light, 

*  And  with  conflicling  winds,  ye  waters  roar! 

'  Lond  and  more  loud,  ye  foaming  billows,  burft! 

*  Ye  warring elemenrs,  more  fiercely  rave 

'  Till  the  wide  waves  o'erwhelm  the  lpot  accurs'd, 
1  Where  rtuhlefs  Av'rice  finds  a  quiet  grave  !' 

Thus,  with  clafp'd  hands,  wild  looks,  and  dreaming 
hair, 
While  (hriekt  of  horror  broke  her  trembling 
fpeech, 
A  wretched  rnr.id,  the  vi£lim  of  defpair, 
Suney'd  the  threatening  ftorm,  and  defert  beach. 


THE  STORM  SCENE. 
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Then  to  the  tomb,  where  now  the  father  flept, 
Whole  rueged  nature  bade  her  lorrows  flow, 

Frantic  fhe  turn'd — and  beat  her  brealt,  and  wept, 
Invoking  vengeance  on  the  dull  below. 

1  Lo!  riling  there  above  each  humbler  heap, 

'  Yon  cypher'd  Rone  his  name  and  wealth  relate; 

1  Who  gave  his  Ion,  remorlelefs,  to  the  deep, 
'  While  1,  his  living  viclim,  curfe  my  fate. 

1  O  my  loll  love !  no  tomb  is  plac'd  for  thee, 

*  That  may  to  ftrangers'  eyes  thy  worth  impart  j 
■  Thou  hall  no  grave  but  in  the  ftormy  lea, 

*  And  no  memorial  but  this  breaking  heart! 

1  Forth  to  the  world  a  widow'd  wanderer  driven, 
1  I  pour  to  winds  aud  waves  th'  unheeded  tear, 

*  Try,  with  vain  effort,  to  fubmit  to  heaven, 

'  And  fruitlel's  call  on  "  him  who  cannot  hear." 

*  Oh  !  might  I  fondly  clafp  him  once  again, 

*  While  o'er  my  head  th'  infuriate  billows  pour, 

*  Forget  in  death  this  agonizing  pain, 

4  And  feel  his  father's  cruelty  no  more ! 

1  Part,  raging  waters!  part,  and  Ihew  beneath, 
1  In  your  dread  cave3,  his  pale  and  mangled  form 

'  Now,  while  the  daemons  of  defpair  and  death 
'  Ride  on  the  hlall,  and  urge  the  howling  ftorm! 

'  Lo!  by  the  lightning's  momentary  blaze, 

*  I  fee  him  rile  the  whitening  waves  above, 

*  No  longer  fuch  as  when  in  happ'or  days, 

*  He  gave  the  enchanted  hours — to  me  and  love: 

1  Such  as  when  daring  the  enrhafed  lea, 

*  And  courting  dangerous  toil,  he  often  laid, 
'  That  every  peril,  one  (oft  fniile  from  ire, 

*  One  figh  of  I peechlel's  tendcrnefs,  o'erpaid  : 

*  But  dead,  disfigur'd,  while  between  the  roar 

*  Of  the  loud  waves  his  accents  pierce  mine  ear, 
'  And  leem  to  lay — '  Ah,  wretch  !  delay  no  more, 

*  But  come,  unhappy  mourner — meet  me  here.' 

'  Yet  powerful  Fancy,  bid  the  phantom  Hay  j 
'  StiM  let  me  hear  him  ! — 'Tis  already  paft  j 

'  Along  the  waves  hi*  fhadow  glides  away, 
1  I  lol'e  his  voice  amid  the  deafening  blaft. 
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'Ah!  wild  illufion,  born  of  frantic  pain! 

■  He  hears  not,  comes  not  from  his  watry  bed, 
«My  tears,  my  anguilh,  my  delpair  are  vain — 

*  Th'  infatiate  ocean  gives  not  up  its  dead. 

*Tis  not  his  voice  !  Hark  !  the  deep  thunders  roll; 

*  Upheaves  the  ground  ;  the  rocky  barriers  fail; 
'  Approach,  ye  horrors  that  delight  my  foul, 

1  Delpair,  and  Death,  and  Delolation,  hail ! 

'The  Ocean  hears — lh' embodied  waters  come, 
'  Rife  o'er  the  land,  and  with  refifllefs  (weep, 

'  Tear  from  its  bale  the  proud  aggretl'or's  tomb, 
'And  bear  the  injur'd  to  eternal  Deep!' 


THE  GIPSEY  WANDERER, 

A  BALLAD. 

Founded  on  a  real  Occurrence. 

c  ITnWAS  night,  and  i he  Farmer  his  firefide  near, 

X     O'er  a  pipe  qnafTd  his  ale,  flout  and  old  ; 
The  hinds  were  in  bed,  when  a  voice  (truck  his  ear, 
4<  Let  me  in,  I  beleech  you  !"  jufl  lo  ran  the  pray'r — 
"  Let  me  in  1 — I  am  dying  with  cold!" 

To  his  fervant,  the  Farmer  cried — "  Sue,  move  thy  feet, 

*'  Admit  the  poor  wretch  from  the  liorm  ; 
"  For  our  chimney  will  not  lole  a  jot  of  its  heat, 
"  Ahho'  the  night  wand'rer  may  there  find  a  feat, 
t*  And  befide  our  wood  embers  grow  warm." 

At  that  inftant  a  Gipfey  Girl,  humble  in  pace — 

Bent  before  him  his  pity  to  crave  : 
He,  ftarting,  exclaim'd,  "  Wicked  fiend,  quit  this  place! 
"  A  parent's  curie  liyhi  on  the  whole  Gipfey  race  ! 

"  They  have  bow'd  me  almoll  to  the  gravel" 

•'  Good  Sir,  as  onr  tribe  pafs'd  the  church-yard  below, 

**  I  juft  pans'd  the  tuft  grave?  to  IV.rvey  :— 
"  I  fancied  the  fpot  where  my  mother  lies  low, 
M  When  luddenly  came  on  a  i hick  fall  of  fnow — 
**  And  I  knosv  not  a  ftep  of  my  way." 
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"  This  is  craft!"— cried  the  Farmer,  "If  I  judge  aright, 

44  I  I'ufptct  thy  cur&'d  gang  may  be  neai  : 
99  Thou  would'll  open  the  doors  to  the  ruffians  of  nighty 
"Thy  e>es  o'er  the  plunder  now  ro\e  with  delight, 
**  And  «n  me  with  fly  treach'ry  leer ! 

With  a  fhriekon  the  floor,  the  young  Gipfey-Girl  fell; 

94  Help  !  cried  Sufan,  M  \  our  child  to  nprear  1 
u  Your  lona-ftolen  chdd  ! — (lie  remembers  you  well, 
"  And  the  terrors  and  joys  in  her  hofom  which  fweWi 

94  Are  too  mighty  for  nature  to  bea; !" 


MARIA. 

FROM    MELROSE    ALBUM. 

[A  gentleman  of  refined  understanding  was  deeply  ens- 
moured  with  a  lady  c-nfiderably  elder  than  himfelf,  but 
his  fuit  was  rejected,  becaule  (he  fuppofed  that  a  difparity 
in  their  apes  would  tend  to  four  the  happinefs  of  the  mar- 
ried ft^te.  Aftei  beinii  forbid  to  hope  that  they  ever  fh  uld 
be  united,  tl.e  gentleman  wrote  the  following  lines  to  her, 
and  wiih  that  fenle  and  feeling  which  characterized  all  her 
conduct,  fhe  no  longer  doubted  the  fircericy  of  his  attach- 
ment, or  a  continuance  of  affection  from  a  man  who  was 
poflefl'ed  of  thar  fine  undemanding  and  high  feeling  that 
could  produce  theieftanzas: — ] 

TH  AT  paffiomte  fondnefs  which  beauty  infpires, 
Wnh  the  beauty  which  caus'd  it  decays  and  ex- 
pire*, 
Rut  nature  foim'd  women  with  nicer  regard, 
The  heart  to  refine  and  the  fmif  lo  reward  : 
They  have  virtues  to  Copv,  affections  to  (bare — 
We  may  tenderly  love  ihem.yet  fondly  revere. 

The  Bard  whom  the  charms  of  Maria  infpire, 
Who  draw*  from  his  luhject  appbule  for  his  lyre, 
Mas  tenderly  fieri,  when  fome  dimmer*  are  o'er, 
And  he  finds  (as  he  thinks)  that  her  charms  are  no  more : 
I  with  eyes  that  look  deeper,  more  kindly  can  fee— 
An  !  Maria  fhould  liill  be  Maria  to  me. 
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II?r  cheek  the  warm  rofe  may  no  longer  difplay— 

But  can  ace  with  the  rofe  flea!  the  dimple  away  ?— 

Her  eye  with  a  luftre  lefs  brilliant  may  leem, 

But  more  fweetly  (hall  pour  forth  aftV&ion's  foft  beamj 

That  luftre  of  lwftres  th*re  ever  fhall  be, 

And  Maria  (hall  ftill  be  Maria  to  me. 

The  firft  in  the  dance  fhe  no  longer  may  fhine, 

And  the  joys  of  the  dance  fhall  then  ceafe  to  be  mine — 

The  crowd  fhe  no  more  may  with  rapture  infpire, 

Then  I  from  ihectowd  will  contented  retire  ; 

Fall !  fafi !  do  the  leaves  fall  from  pleasure's  gay  tree  1 

But  Maria  fhall  ftill  be  Maria  to  me. 

The  bank  bv  the  dream  may  be  moulder'd  away, 
But  the  rock  funds  uninjur'd,  and  knows  no  decay  ; 
Time  her  form  may  defpoil,  but  mull  leave  me  behind — 
Uer  manners,  her  virtues,  her  heart,  and  her  mind; 
Roll  on,  then,  ye  fn  miners!  no  change  fhall  ye  fee, 
For  Maria  (hall  ftill  be  Maria  to  me. 


EDWIN  and  ELLEN. 

A     STORY     FOUNDED     ON    FACT. 

HARD  by  the  limpid  Conway's  mnrmVing  ftream 
A  cottage  Hood,  by  thickefl  trees  furrounded  ; 
The  creeping  vine,  o'er  lattic'd  windows  twining, 
Gave  a  foft  licht,  when  low  the  fun  declining 
Shot  o'er  thediflant  hills  his  finking  beam. 

This  cot  was  all  its  order's  watch  and  pride: 

For  in  its  bounds  his  Cum  of  earthly  blelnncs 
Was  all  contain'd  ;  kind  Nature  there  beflowing 
A  being  who,  with  artlefs  beauty  uiowing, 

Shone  lovelier  far  than  al!  her  fex  befide. 

Her  lip  outvied  the  richefl  tints  of  art ; 

Her  cheek  the  role's  blulh,  the  lily's  beauty  : 
Tnro'  her  black  downcaft  lafhes,  loftly  Healing, 
Her  fpaikling  eyes  reveal'd  each  innioft  feeling; 

And  her  pure  iorui  enfhrin'd  as  pure  a  heart. 
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To  Edwin  ii  had  vovvM  its  earlieft  love — 
Edwin  the  tenani  of  this  little  cottage; 
And  he,  on  his  lowl  Ellen  fondly  finiling, 
In  her  dear  prefence  every  rare  beguiling, 

Enjoy 'd  that  blifs  true  hearts  alone  can  prove. 

But,  ah  !  let  none  deem  earthly  blifs  fecure! 

One  ev'ninjK,  with  his  Ellen,  Edwin  ftraying, 
Tiding  the  cool  and  balmy  hour  of  leilure, 
Was  prelt  by  villain*  from  hi?  bofom's  treal'ure, 

And  doom'd  the  keenefi  anguifh  to  endure : 

In  vain  did  Ellen  weep,  entreat,  implore; 

The  gang  were  dead  to  feeling   and  to  pity  ; 

From  her  firm  grafp  the  madd'nmg  Edwin  tearing; 

They  dragg'd  hi  in  wounded,  dying,  a:id  defpainng, 
And  from  her  lalt  embrace  their  vi&itn  bore. 

Oh  I  haplefs  Ellen,  never  will  thy  fight 

Be  bleft  again,  with  him  it  lov'd  f'o  dearly  : 
Never  again,  to  thole  fad  eyes  returning, 
Shall  joy  for  thee  awake  its  rofy  morning, 

Nor  Edwin's  finiies  inipire  a  l'ofl  delight. 

In  death's  cold  arms  his  vnuthiul  graces  deep; 

Nor  can  ihy  cries  difiurb  his  leaden  flurr.bers: 
O'er  his  pale  form  the  vvh  tening  forge  is  rolling, 
Where,  to  the  lea-gull's  fcreani,  the  winds  are  how- 
bag. 
And  o'er  the  fhatter'd  wreck  the  lightnings  (weep. 

Too  Toon  did  Ellen  hear  the  fatal  tale ! 

No  .nore  her  breaking  heart  its  woes  fuflaining, 
She  loon  was  laid  within  her  lafl  cold  dwelling, 
While,  on  the  hollow  breeze,  the  death-bell,  (welling* 

In  loL-mn  cadence  echo'd  thro'  the  vale, 

lleft,  gentle  pair!  from  llii»  woild's  cruel  wrong: 
In  oiher  climes  ye  now  receive  a  hleiling : 
The  village  bards,  round  your  de'erted  dwelling, 
Shall  tune  their  harps,  the  tide  of  Idrrow  fwelling, 

And  to  your  fate  and  virtues  raii'e  the  fong. 
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THE  FAITHFUL  NEGRO. 

BY    CHARLOTTE   BEVERLEY. 

MANGAR,  a  Have— lovM  Sadra  as  his  life, 
And  wiuYd  to  call  her  by  the  name  of  wife* 
gen'rous  mafter — ere  too  moons  had  run, 
Humanely  join'd  their  tender  hearts  in  one. 

Two  years  had  Mangar  wed  his  faithful  bride, 
When  death  he  cali'd — the  good  old  mailer  dy'd  ; 
The  honed  black  his  woolly  hair  did  rend, 
For  with  a  mafter — Mangar  loft  a  friend. 

Bending  his  body  o'er  the  mournful  bier, 
Paid  all  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  tear* 
A  new  fuccefl'or  now  began  to  reign, 
And  took  pofl'eflion  of  the  Indian  plain. 

But,  ah!  how  far  unlike  the  late  old  chief; 
This  rnughty  tyrant  fill'd  each  heart  with  grief; 
Pride  and  ambition  now  their  entrance  found, 
And  defolation  fpread  new  tenors  round. 

Half  of  the  part  of  the  poor  Negro  crew 
Were  fold  for  pleafure — to  give  place  to  new; 
But  ah  !  my  pen,  mull  you  the  tale  unfold  ? 
The  foft — the  gentle  Sadra — fhe  was  fold. 

Dear  mafia!  malTa!  cry'd  the  wretched  Have, 
O!  fell  me,  mafia  !  but  my  Sadra  <ave ; 
What's  all  the  world  to  Mangar  like  thefe  charms, 
Then  inflant  clafp'd  her  in  his  faithlul  arms. 

Her  tender  feeling  could  not  (land  the  ted, 
But  fwoonine — funk  upon  her  Indian's  bread; 
Th'  aftonifh'd  flave  was  ftruck  with  dead  furprife, 
Firft  view'd  his  wife — then  rais'd  to  heav'n  his  eyes. 

His  quiv'ring  lips  attempted  to  exprefs 
In  vain — the  anguifh  of  his  deep  diftrefs ; 
Great  fun  alfill  my  forrow — help  to  quell— 
He  reel'd — he  dagger 'd— and  together  fell. 
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With  unconcern  flood  by  the  callous  chief, 
And  view'd  them  lock'd  in  fell  del'pair  and  grief. 
For  inftant  calling  to  his  favage  crew, 
Gave  the  command  to  bear  them  from  his  view. 

Take  hence  the  wretch — and  to  the  (hip  convey, 
But  tell  the  negro  I  require  his  flay  ! 
Quick  from  his  arms  his  fentelefs  mate  they  bore, 
And  dragg'd  her  ftraightway  to  the  bleaky  more. 

The  ready  (hip  receiv'd  its  viclim'd  hoft, 
Spread  her  broad  fails  and  left  lb'  Indian  coafi; 
Nature  the  (lave  his  fenfesdid  reftore, 
He  gaz'd  around— but  Sadra  was  no  more. 

Then  wildly  flatting — fearch'd  each  crevice  round, 
And  frantic  da&Yd  his  body  to  the  ground  ; 
Ah,  fun  !  he  cry'd,  me  mind  not  whip  nor  chain, 
To  what  me  feel  within  my  aching  brain. 

And  have  they  fent  my  Sadra  then  oway  ? 
And  do  they  think  that  Mai. gar  here  will  flay  ? 
No!  come  forth  knife — your  kind  alTiftance'lend, 
And  prove  for  once  the  negro's  only  friend. 

No  more  my  Sadra — world — me  bid  adieu, 
Tho'  mafia's  falle — yet  Mangar  he  is  true; 
Scarcely  the  flave  had  thefe  words  exprefs'd, 
But  plung'd  the  friendly  Heel  into  his  breaft. 

lis  done,  my  Sadra!  yes,  the  deod  is  o'er, 
Now,  now  we'il  meet — we'll  meet  to  part  no  more  j 
The  btniing  Btftm  languid,  finil'd  and  figh'd, 
And  fault'ring  Mangar  bow'd  him  down  and  dy'd. 


-«•«•«-<•« 


THE  OLD  BEGGAR. 

BY    MRS    ROBINSON. 

DO  you  fee  the  Old  Beggar  who  fits  at  yon  gatc- 
With  his  beard  filver'd  over  like  fnow  ? 
Tho'  he  finiles  as  he  meets  the  keen  arrows  of  Fate, 
Still  his  bofom  is  wearied  with  woe. 
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Many  years  has  he  fat  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,. 

Many  days  feen  the  fummer  fun  rife; 
And  at  evening  the  traveller  pafTes  him  ftill, 

While  the  fhadows  fleal  over  the  fkies. 

How  mild  is  hisafpect. — how  modeft  his  eye — 

How  meekly  his  foul  bears  each  ^rong! 
How  much  does  he  fpeak,  by  his  eloquent  figh, 

Tho'  no  accent  is  heard  from  his  tongue. 

Time  was  when  this  Beggar,  in  martial  trim  dight, 

Was  as  bold  as  the  chief  of  his  throng; 
When  he  march'd  thro'  the  ftorms  of  the  day  or  the  night* 

And  ftill  fmil'd  as  he  journey'd  along. — 

Then  his  form  was  athletic  ;  his  eyes  vivid  glance, 

Spoke  the  luftre  of  youth's  glowing  day  ! 
And  the  village  all  mark'd,  in  the  combat  and  dance, 

The  brave  younker  ftill  valiant  as  gay.  i 

When  the  prize  was  propos'd,  how  his   footfteps  would. 

While  the  maid  of  his  heart  led  the  throng;       [bound, 
While  the  ribbands  that  circled  the  May-pole  around 

Wav'dthe  trophies  of  garlands  among. 

But  Love  o'er  his  bofom  triumphantly  reign'd, 

Love  taught  him  in  fecretto  pine: — 
Love  wafted  his  youth,  yet  he  never  complain'd— - 

For  the  Jilence  of  Love — is  divine. 

Amidft  the  loud  din  of  the  battle  he  flood 

Like  a  Lion,  undaunted  and  ftrong; 
But  the  tear  of  compaffion  was  mingled  with  blood, 

When  his  fword  was  the  firfl  in  the  throng. 

When  the  bullet  whizz'd  by,  and  his  arm  bore  away,. 

Still  he  fhrunk  not,  with  anguifh  oppreft  ; 
And  when  Victory  fhouted  the  fate  of  the  day, 

Not  a  groan  check'd  the  joy  of  his  breaft. — 

To  his  dear  native  more  the  poor  wanderer  hied, 

But  he  came  to  complete  his  defpair; 
For  the  maid  of  his  foul  was  that  morning  a  Iride, 

And  a  gay,  lordly  rival  was  there. 
From  that  hour,  o'er  the  world  he  has  wander'd  forlorn, 

But  ftill  Love  hi»  companion  would  go; 
And  tho'  deeply  fond  Memory  planted  its  thorn, 

Still  be  iilcnt.lv  cherifh'd  his  woe! 
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See  him  now,  while  with  age  and  with  forrow  oppreft, 

He  the  gate  opens  flowly,  and  fighs! 
See  him  drop  the  big  tears  on  his  woe-wither'd  breafl, 

The  big  tears— that  fall  faft  from  his  eyes ! 

See  his  habit  all  tatter'd,  his  fhrivell'd  cheek  pale, 

See  his  locks,  waving  thin,  in  the  air; 
See  his  lips  are  half  froze  w  ith  the  fharp-cutting  gale, 

And  his  head,  o'er  the  temples,  all  bare. 

His  eye-beatr  no  longer  in  luftre  difplays 
The  warm  funfhine  that  vifits  his  breaft; 

For  deep  fnnk  is  its  orbit,  and  darken'*!  its  rays, 
And  he  fighr. — for  the  Grave's  filent  reft. 

See  the  tear  which,  imploring,  is  fearful  to  roll, 

Tho*  in  filence  he  bows  as  you  ftray; 
'Tis  the  eloquent  filence  which  fpeaks  to  the  foul, 

'Tis  thejiar  of  his Jlmo -jet ting  day  ! 

Perchance,  ere  the  May-blofToms  cheerfully  wave, 

Ere  the  zephyrs  of  Summer  foft  figh, 
The  fun-beams  lha.ll  dance  on  the  grafs  o'er  his  grave, 

And  his  journey  be  mark'd — to  the  sky! 


THE  SOLDI KR's  DREAM. 

1YMI)    CAMPBELL. 

OUR  bugles  had  rung,  for  the  night  cloud  had  lowVd, 
And  the  fentinel  ftars  fee  their  watch  in  the  Iky, 
And  thoufands  had  funSt  on  the  ground  overpowVd, 
The  weary  to  fleep,and  the  wounded  to  die! 

When  repofing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  draw, 
By  the  wolf-fearing  faggot  that  guarded  the  (lain, 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  fvveet  vifion  1  faw, 
And  twice,  ere  the  cock  crew,  I  dreamt  it  again. 

Methought,  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array, 
Far,  far,  I  had  roam'd  on  a  defolate  track, 

Till  nature  and  funfhine  difclos'd  the  f  veet  way, 
To  the  houfe  of  my  father  that  wclcom'd  me  back. 
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I  flew  to  the  pleafant  fields  travell'd  fo  oft, 

In  life's  morning  march  when  my  bofom  was  young, 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft, 

And  well  knew  the  ftrain  that  the  corn-reapers  fung. 

Then  pledg'd  we  the  wine-cup,  and  fondly  we  fwore, 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part 

My  little  ones  kifs'd  me  a  thoufand  times  o'er, 
And  my  wife  fobb'd  aloud  in  the  fulnefs  of  heart. 

Stay!  Hay  with  us — reft;  thou  art  weary  and  worn; 

And  fain  was  the  war-broken  foldier  to  ftay; 
But  forrow  return 'd  with  the  dawning  of  morn, 

And  the  voice  of  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away ! 


THE  FOREST  BOY. 

BY  CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 

THE  trees  have  now  hid,  at  the  edge  of  the  hurft, 
The  fpot  where  the  ruins  decay 
Of  the  cottage,  where  Will  of  the  Woodland  was  nurs'd, 
And  liv'd  fo  belov'd,  till  the  moment  accurft 
When  he  went  from  the  woodland  away. 

Among  all  the  lads  of  the  plough  or  the  fold, 

Beft  efteem'd  by  the  fober  and  good, 
Was  Will  of  the  woodlands;  and  often  the  old 
Would  tell  of  his  frolics,  for  aclive  and  bold 

Was  William  the  boy  of  the  wood. 

Yet  gentle  was  he  as  the  breath  of  the  May, 

And  when  fick  and  declining  was  laid 
whe  woodman  his  father,  young  William  away 
"Would  go  to  the  foreft  to  labour  all  day, 

And  perform  his  hard  talk  in  his  ftead. 

And  when  his  poor  father  the  forefter  died, 

And  his  mother  was  fad  and  alone, 
He  toil'd  from  the  dawn,  and  at  evening  he  hied, 
In  ftorm  or  in  fnow,  or  whate'er  might  betide, 

To  fupply  all  her  wants  from  the  town, 
One  neighbour  they  had  on  the  heath  to  the  weft, 

And  no  other  the  cottage  was  near, 
But  me  would  fend  Phoebe,  the  child  (he  lov'd  beft, 
To  ftay  with  the  widow,  thus  fad  and  diftreft, 

Her  hours  of  deje&ion  to  cheer. 
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As  the  buds  of  the  rofei,  the  cheeks  of  the  maid 

Were  juft  tinted  with  youth's  lovely  hue ; 
Her  form,  like  the  afpen,  wild  graces  difplay'd, 
And  the  eyes,  over  which  her  luxuriant  locks  ftray'd, 
As  the  Ikies  of  the  fummcr  were  blue. 

Still  labouring  to  live,  yet  reflecting  the  while, 

Young  William  confider'd  his  lot; 
'Twas  hard,  yet  'twas  honeft ;  and  one  tender  fmile 
From  Phcebe  at  night  overpaid  all  his  toil, 

And  then  all  his  fatigues  were  forgot. 

By  the  brook  where  it  glides  thro'  the  copfe  of  Arbcal, 

When  to  eat  his  cold  fare  he  reclin'd, 
Then  foft  from  her  home  his  fweet  Phcebe  would  fteal. 
And  bring  him  wood-ftrawberries  to  finifh  his  meal, 

And  would  fit  by  his  fide  while  he  din'd. 

And  tho'  when  employ'd  in  the  deep  forefl  glade, 

His  days  have  feem'd  flowly  to  move, 
Yet  Phcebe  going  home,  thro'  the  wood-walk  has  ftray'd 
To  bid  him  good-night ! — and  whatever  fhe  faid 

Was  more  fweet  than  the  voice  of  the  dove. 

Fair  Hope,  that  the  lover  fo  fondly  believes, 
Then  repeated  each  foul-foothing  fpeech, 
And  touch'd  with  illufion,  that  often  deceives 
The  future  with  light;  as  the  fun  thro'  the  leaves 
Illumines  the  boughs  of  the  beach. 

But  once  more  the  tempefts  of  chill  winter  blow, 

To  deprefs  and  disfigure  the  earth ; 
And  now,  ere  the  dawn,  the  young  woodman  muft  go 
To  work  in  the  foreft  half  buried  with  fnow, 

And  at  night  bring  home  wood  for  the  hearth. 

The  bridge  on  the  heath  by  the  flood  was  wafh'd  down, 

And  fall  fell  the  fleet  and  the  rain, 
The  ftream  to  a  wide  rapid  river  was  grown, 
And  long  might  the  widow  fit  fighing  alone, 

Ere  fweet  Phcebe  could  fee  her  again. 

At  the  town  was  a  market — and  now  for  fupplies 

Such  as  needed  her  humble  abode, 
Young  William  went  forth;  and  his  mother  with  fighs 
Watch'd  long  at  the  window,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 

Till  he  turn'd  thro'  the  fields  to  the  road. 


Then  darknefs  came  on ;  and  (he.  heard  with  affright 

The  wind  every  moment  more  high; 
She  look'd  from  the  door — not  a  ftar  lent  its  light, 
But  the  tempefl  redoubled  the  gloom  of  the  night, 

And  the  rain  pour'd  in  fheets  from  the  fky. 

The  clock  in  her  cottage  now  mournfully  told 

The  hours  that  went  heavily  one; 
'Twas  midnight;  her  fpiritsfunk  hopelefs  and  cold, 
And  it  feem'd  as  each  blaft  of  wind  fearfully  told, 

'J  hat  long,  long  would  her  William  be  gone! 

Then  heart-fick  and  faint  to  her  fad  bed  fhe  crept, 

Yet  firft  made  up  the  fire  in  the  room, 
To  guide  his  dark  fteps ;  but  fhe  liften'd  and  wept, 
Or  if  for  a  moment  forgetful  fhe  flept, 

Soon  Ihe  ftarted! — and  thought  he  was  come. 

'T«  as  morn;  and  the  wind,  with  a  hoarfe  fullen  moan. 

Now  feem'd  dying  away  in  the  wood, 
When  the  poor  wretched  mother,  ftill  drooping  alone, 
Beheld  on  the  threfhold  a  figure  unknown, 

In  gorgeous  apparel  who  flood. 

t£  Your  fon  is  a  foldier,"  abruptly  cried  he, 

"  And  a  place  in  our  corps  has  obtain'd; 
Nay,  be  not  cafl  down,  you  perhaps  may  foon  fee 
Your  William  a  captain  ;  he  now  fends  by  me 
The  purfe  he  already  has  gain'd." 

So  William  entrapp'd,  'twixt  perfuafion  and  force, 

Is  embark'd  for  the  ifles  of  the  weft, 
But  he  feems  to  begin  with  ill  omens  his  ccurfe, 
And  felt  recolledlion,  regret,  and  remorfe, 

Continually  weigh  on  his  breaft. 

With  ufelefs  repentance  he  eagerly  eyed 

The  high  coaft  as  it  faded  from  view, 
And  faw  the  green  hills,  on  whofe  northermoft  fide 
Was  his  own  fylvan  home,  and  he  faulter'd  and  cried, 

"  Adieu !  ah!  for  ever  adieu! 

"  Who  now,  my  poor  mother,  thy  life  fhall  fuftain, 

Since  thy  fon  has  thus  left  thee  forlorn? 
Ah!  canft  thou  forgive  me  ?  and  not  in  the  pain 
Of  this  cruel  defcrtion  of  William  complain, 
And  lament  that  he  ever  was  born  ? 


u  Sweet  Phcebe ! — if  ever  thy  lover  was  dear, 

Now  forfake  noc  the  cottage  of  woe, 
Bui  comfort  my  mother,  and  quiet  her  fear, 
And  help  her  to  dry  up  the  vain  fruitlefs  tear 

That  too  long  for  my  abfence  will  flow. 

■  Yet  w  hat  if  my  Phcebe  another  fhould  wed, 

And  lament  her  loft  William  no  more  f 
The  thought  was  too  cruel;  and  anguifh  now  led 
The  dart  of  difeafe — vvith  the  brave  numerous  dead 

He  has  fallen  on  the  plague-tainted  fhore. 

In  the  lone  village  church-yard,  the  chancel-  »v  all  near, 

High  grafs  no  v  v<  aves  over  the  fpot, 
Where  the  mother  of  William,  unable  to  bear 
His  lofs,  who  to  her  widow'd  heart  was  fo  dear, 

Has  both  him  and  her  forrows  forgot. 

By  the  brook  where  it  winds  thro'  the  wood  of  Arbeal, 

Or  amid  the  deep  foreft  to  roam, 
The  poor  wandering  Phcebe  will  filently  fteal; 
The  pain  of  her  bofom  no  reafon  can  heal, 

And  fhe  loves  to  indulge  it  alone. 

Her  fenfes  are  injured  ;  her  eyes  dim  with  tears ; 

She  fits  by  the  river  and  weaves 
Reed  garlands,  againft  her  dear  William  appears, 
Then  breathlefsly  liftens,  and  fancies  flie  hears 

His  fteps  in  the  half-wither'd  leaves. 

Ah!  fuch  are  the  miferies  to  which  ye  give  birth, 

Ye  ftatefmen!  ne'er  dreading  a  fear; 
Who,  from  pi&ur'd  faloon,or  the  briijht-fculptur'd  hearth  , 
Difperfe  defolation  and  death  thro'  the  earth, 

When  ye  let  loofe  the  demons  of  war. 

•*■<■•<■■<■■<■<'&»■■>•  >••>••>•  >•• 

ELEGY 

Jf'rillen  in  a  Country  Church-Yard. 

BY    GRAY. 

npHE  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day  j 

!_     The  lowing  herd  wind  {lowly  o'er  the  lea  j 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  dark nc Is  and  to  mc. 
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Now  fades  the  glimmering  landfcape  on  the  fight. 
And  all  the  air  a  folemn  flillnefs  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony  flight, 
And  drowly  tinklings  lull  the  dtftant  folds } 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow'r 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  fuch  as,  wand'ring  near  her  fecret  bow'r, 
Moleft  her  ancient  folitary  reign. 

TSeneath  thofe  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  fhade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap. 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  fleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incenfe-breathing  morn, 
The  (wallow  twiti'ring  from  the  ftraw-built  (hed, 
The  cock's  (hrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  (hall  roufe  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  (hall  bump 
Or  bufy  houfewife  ply  her  evening  care  : 
No  children  run  to  lil'p  their  Sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kits  to  (hare, 

Oft  did  the  harveft  to  their  fickle  yield, 
Their  furrow  oft  the  (tubborn  glebe  has  broke; 
How  jocund  did  they  drve  their  team  afield  ! 
How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  fturdy  ftrokel 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  ufeful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  defliny  oblcure; 
Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  difdainful  (mile 
The  ihortand  fimple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boaft  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await  alke  th'  inevitable  hour : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  yon,  ye  proud,  impute  to  thefe  the  fault, 
If  mem'ry  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raife, 
Where  thro'  the  long-drawn  ifle  and  fretted  vault 
Tha  pealing  anthem  (wells  the  note  of  praife. 

Can  ftoried  urn  or  animated  bud. 
Back  to  its  manfion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 
Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  filent  duft, 
Or  flatt'ry  foo'-h  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death? 


VIEW  OF  A  CHURCH-YARD. 
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Perhaps  in  this  neglecled  fpot  ii  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celeftial  fire ; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  fway'd, 
Or  wak'd  to  ecftafy  the  living  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Kich  with  the  fpoils  of  lime,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 
Chill  penury  reprels'd  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  foul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  pureft  ray  ferene, 
The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flow'r  is  born  to  blufh  unfeen, 
And  wade  its  fweetnefs  on  the  defert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntlefs  bread 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withuood; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  red, 
Some  Cromwell  guiltlefs  of  his  country's  blood. 

'In'  applaufe  of  lift'ning  fenates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  defpife, 
To  (catter  plenty  o'er  a  folding  land, 
And  read  their  nifl'ry  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbad  ;  nor  cireumfcrib'd  alone 
Tneir  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin'd ; 
Forbade  to  wade  thro'  (laughter  to  a  throne, 
And  fhut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ; 

The  ftruggling  panes  of  confcious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blufhes  of  ingenuous  fhame, 
Or  heap  the  fhrine  of  luxury  and  pride, 
With  incenle  kindled  at  the  mule's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  flrife, 
Their  fober  wifhes  never  learn'd  to  ftray  ; 
Alone  the  cool  (Vquefter'd  vale  of  life, 
They  kept  the  noiielefs  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev'n  thefe  bones  from  infult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  (Ml  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhimes  and  (hapeleis  fculpttire  deck'd,. 

Implores  the  palling  tribute  of  a  (igh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  fpelt  by  th'  unletter'd  mufiv 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  fupply  : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  the  flrcws, 
I'hat  teach  the  ruflio  moralifl  to  die. 
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For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulnefs  a  prey, 
This  pleating  anxious  being  e'er  retign'd, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  chearful  clay, 
!sT<>r  call  one  longing  liug'ring  look  behind  1 

On  fome  fond  breaft  the  parting  foul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  clofing  eye  requires  ; 
E.v'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  ot  nature  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  afhes  live  their  wonted  fires: 
For  thee,  who,  nvndfnl  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead, 
Di>li  in  thele  lines  their  artiefs  tale  relate; 
If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  fpirit  (hall  enquire  thy  fate, 

Haply  fome  hoary-headed  (wain  may  fay, 
'Od  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
'Brufhing  with  hafiy  fleps  the  dews  away, 
'To  meet  the  fun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

'There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
'That  wreaths  its  old  fantaflic  roots  (o  high, 
'  His  liftlefs  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  ftretch, 

*  And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  bubbles  by. 

'  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  (miling  as  in  fcorn, 
'Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove;. 
'Now  drooping,  woeful,  wan,  Ike  one  forlorn, 

*  Or  craz'd  with  caie,  or  crohYd  in  hopelels  love. 

*  One  morn  I  mifs'd  him  on  the  'cuftom'd  hill, 

*  Along  the  heath  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree; 
'  Another  came;  nor  yet  betide  the  rill, 

'  Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he. 

'The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  fad  array, 

*  Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  Caw  him  borne; 
'  Approach,  and  read  (for  thou  canft  read)  the  lay 
'Grav'd  on  the  flone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.' 

THE  EPITAPH. 
HERE  reds  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 

A  youth  to  fortune  3nd  to  fame  unknown  ; 
Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 
Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  foul  finceie. 

Heav'n  did  a  recompence  as  largely  fend: 
Up  eave  to  Mis'ry  all  hs  had — a  tear, 

He  gain'd  from  Heav'n  ('twas  all  he  wifh'd)  a  friend. 
No  farther  (eck  his  merits  to  difclofe, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repofe) 
•  bofom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


THE  ORPHAN  BOY'S  TALE, 

STAY,  lady— (lay,  for  mercy's  fake, 
And  hear  a  helplefs  orphan's  tale: 
Ah,  fure  my  looks  muft  pity  wake — 

'Tis  want  that  makes  my  cheek  fo  pale! 
Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride, 

And  my  brave  father's  hope  and  joy: 
But  in  the  Nile's  proud  fight  he  died — 
And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy  ! 

Poor,  foolilh  child '  how  pleag'd  was  I 

When  news  of  Nelfon's  vicVry  came, 
Along  the  crowded  ftreets  to  fly, 

To  fee  the  lighted  windows  flame  ! 
To  force  me  home  my  mother  fought — 

She  could  not  bear  to  fee  my  joy  ! 
For  with  my  father's  life  'twas  bought— 

And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy! 

The  pe  iple's  fhouts  were  long  and  loud  ; 

My  mother,  (hudd'ring,  clo»'d  her  ears: 
"  Rejoice  !  rejoice  p'  (till  cried  the  crowd — 

My  mother  anfwer'd  with  her  tears! 
"  Oh!  why  do  tears  fteal  down  your  cheeks/' 

Cried  1,  U.  while  others  fhout  for  joy?" 
She  kifs'd  me,  and,  in  accents  weak, 

She  call'd  me  her  poor  orphan  boy  ! 

"  What  is  an  orphan  boy  ?"  I  faid; 

When  fuddenly  (lie  gafp'd  for  breath, 
And  her  eyes  clos'd!  I  fhriek'd  for  aid  : — 

But,  ah  !  her  eyes  were  clos'd  for  deathl 
My  hardfhips  fince  I  will  not  tell: 

But  now,  no  more  a  parent's  joy  j 
Ah  !   lady,  I  have  learnt  too  well 

What  'tis  to  be  an  orphan  boy  ! 

Oh  !  were  I  by  your  bounty  fed  ! 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide  ; 
Truft  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  bread — 

The  failor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 
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«  Lady,  you  weep  :-— what  is't  you  fay  ? 

You'll  give  me  cloathing,  food,  employ  •" 
Look  down,  dear  parents!  look,  and  fee 

Your  happy,  happy  orphan  boy ! 


LINES 

By  the  Author  of  the  "  Pleafures  of  Hope* 

AS  wand'ring,  I  found,  on  my  ruinous  walk, 
By  the  dial-ftone  aged  and  green, 
One  rofe  of  the  wildernefs  left  on  its  ftalk, 

To  mark  Where  a  garden  had  been  ; 
Like  a  brotherlefs  Hermit,  the  laft  of  its  race, 

All  wild  in  the  filence  of  nature,  it  drew 
From  each  wand'ring  fun-beam  a  lonely  embrace  ; 
For  the  night-weed  and  thorn  overfhadow'dthe  place 
Where  the  flow'r  of  my  forefathers  grew. 

Sweet  bud  of  the  wildernefs !  Emblem  of  all 

That  furvives  in  this  defolate  heart ! 
The  fabric  of  Blifs  to  its  centre  may  fall, 

But  Patience  fhall  never  depart : 
Tho'  the  wilds  of  enchantment,  all  vernal  and  bright, 

In  the  days  of  delufion  by  fancy  combin'd 
With  the  vanifhing  phantoms  of  love  and  delight, 
Abandon  my  foul  like  a  dream  of  the  night, 

And  leave  but  a  defart  behind. 

«•<••<  •<-<••<<»>>  ►••>••►••>•• 

THE  BABE. 

^T^WAS  on  a  cliff,  whofe  rocky  bafe 

JL    Baffled  the  briny  wave; 
Whofe  cultured  heights  their  verdant  (lore 

To  many  tenant  gave; 

A  mother,  led  by  ruftic  cares, 

Had  wander'd  with  her  child  ; 
Unwean'd  the  babe — yet  on  the  grafs 

He  frolic'd  and  he  fmil'd. 
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With  what  delight  the  mother  glow'd 

To  mark  the  infant's  joy  ; 
How  oft  would  paufe,  amidft  her  toil, 

To  contemplate  her  boy. 

Yet  foon,  by  other  cares  eflrangM, 
Her  thoughts  the  child  forfook ; 

Carelefs  he  wanton'd  on  the  ground, 
Nor  caught  his  mothers  look. 

Cropt  was  each  flow'r  that  caught  his  eye, 
'Till,  fcrambling  o'er  the  green, 

He  gain'd  the  clirs  unftielter'd  edge, 
And  pleas'd  furvey'd  the  fcene. 

'Twas  now  the  mother,  from  her  toil, 

Turn'd  to  furvey  the  child — 
The  urchin  gone! — her  cheeks  were  fluuVd- 

Her  wand'ring  eye  was  wild ! 

She  faw  him  on  the  cliff's  rude  brink — 

Now  carelefs  peeping  o'er — 
He  turn'd,  and  to  his  mother  fmil'd, — 

Then  fported  as  before. 

Sunk  was  her  voice — 'twas  vain  to  fly — 
'Twas  vain  the  brink  to  brave — 

Oh,  Nature !  it  was  thine  alone 
To  prompt  the  means  to  fave! 

She  tore  the  'kerchief  from  her  breaft, 

And  laid  her  bofom  bare : 
He  faw  delighted — left  the  brink — 

And  fought  to  banquet  there. 


THE    MANIAC. 

BY    C.    LLOYD. 


THOSE  geftures  fo  wild  and  forlorn, 
Thofe  looks  uninform'd  by  the  foul, 
Thofe  wrinkles  expreflive  of  fcorn, 
Thofe  eyeballs  that  vacantly  roll ; 
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Thofc  garments  that  negligent  hang, 
That  pace  fo  unequal  and  flow, 

They  tell  of  a  paft-fuffer'd  pang, 
Yet  of  feelings  now  callous  to  woe! 

Thofe  fighs,  that  fo  piteoufly  fwcll, 

Heave  a  bread  all  unconfcious  of  ftrife ! 
Thofe  tears  that  unwittingly  fell, 

They  drain  not  the  fluices  of  life. 
That  hofom  expofed  and  bare, 

It  folicits  the  pitilefs  blaft ; 
That  form,  unprotected  by  care, 

On  the  cold  earth  is  heedlefsly  caft. 

Yet  that  form  fo  neglected  and  wan, 
Which  no  friend  mall  afiiduoufly  nurfe, 

It  forgets  that  its  title  is — man  ! 
And  cancels  humanity's  curfe  ! 

Poor  maniac!  I  envy  thy  ftate, 

When  with  forrow  and  anguifh  I  fhrink; 
When-  (hall  I  be  wise  and  forget ! 

For  'tis  madness  to  feel  and  to  think. 

Thefe  throbs  of  emotion,  'tis  true, 
They  appear  all  enchanting  and  fair ; 

But  how  loon  (hall  we  piteoufly  rue, 

'lhat  the  charm  was  in  league  with  defpair. 

And  hope,  that  difeafe  of  the  rnind, 

Which  awakes  the  keen  throb  of  defire, 

Alas!  what  a  blank  fhall  it  find, 

When  its  fondly-fhipp'd  tranfports  expire  ! 

What  a  blank  fhall  it  find ! — when  in  youth 

The  credulous  feelings  can  blefs; 
We  wifh  and  imagine  it  truth, 

We  dream,  and  believe  we  poffefs. 
But  the  tears  which  voluptuoufly  ftart, 

The  charm  of  the  unfpeakable  figh, 
The  rapture  that  feizes  the  heart, 

When  a  kindred  companion  is  nigh; 

The  immortal  afpirings  of  worth, 
Are  feelings  all  fruitlefsly  given! 

Thefe  feelings  muft  periih  on  earth, 
And  they  fcarcely  are  fabled  in  heav'n ! 
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rlIIE  EMIGRANT. 

A  POEM. 

Vi   THE  not*.    HEKRY   EFSKXNE. 


"  Nos  patriae  fine?,  et  dolcia  Iinquimas  aiva, 

M  Nos  patriarn  lugiinus — "  ViRGiU 

'*  We  leave  our  country  and  our  native  plairis." 


FAST  by  the  margin  of  a  moiTy  rill, 
'I  hat  wandered,  gurgling,  down  a  heath-clad  hill. 
An  ancient  fhepherd  flood,  opprefs  d  with  woe, 
And  ey'd  the  ocean's  flood  that  foam'd  below  ; 
Where,  gently  rocking  on  the  riling  tide, 
A  (hip's  unwonted  form  was  feen  to  ride. 
Unwonted  !  well  I  ween  ;  for  ne'er  before 
Had  touch'd  o^e  keel  the  fo'itary  fhore; 
Nor  had  the  fwain's  rude  footftVps  ever  ftray'd 
Beyond  the  ihelter  of  his  native  (hade. 
His  few  remaining  hairs  were  filver  gray, 
And  his  rough  face  had  feen  a  better  day. 
Around  him,  bleating,  ftray  d  a  fcanty  flock, 
And  a  few  goats  o'erhung  the  neighbouring  rock. 
One  faithful  dog  his  forrows  feem'd  to  fhare, 
And  drove,  with  many  tricks   to  eafe  his  care. 
While  o'er  his  furrow  d  cheeks  the  Hilt  drops  ran, 
He  tun'd  his  ruftic  reed,  and  thus  began  : 

"  Farewel !  farewell  dear  Caledonia's  ftrand, 
Rough  though  thou  be,  yet  ftill  my  native  land  : 
Extl'd  from  thee,  I  feek  a  foreign  fhore, 
Friends,  kindred,  country,  to  behold  no  more: 
By  hard  oppreffion  driv'n,  my  helplefs  age, 
That  fhould  e  er  now  have  left  life's  buttling  ftage, 
Is  fore'd  the  ocean's  boilVrmrs  breaft  to  brave, 
In  a  far  foreign  land  to  feek  a  grave. 

"  And  mufl  I  leave  thee,  then,  my  little  cot? 
Mine  and  my  father's  poor,  but  happy  lot, 
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Where  I  have  pafs'd,  in  innocence,  away 
Year  after  year  till  age  has  turn'd  me  gray  ? 

M  Thou,  dear  companion  of  my  happier  life, 
Now  to  the  grave  gone  down,  my  virtuous  wife  ! 
'Twas  here  you  rear'd,  with  fond  maternal  pride* 
Five  comely  fons  :  three  for  thtir  country  died  ! 
Two  ftill  remain,  fad  remnant  of  the  wars> 
"Without  one  mark  of  honour  but  their  fears; 
They  live  to  fee  their  fire  denied  a.  grave 
In  lands  his  much-lov'd  children  died  to  fave  : 
Yet  ftill  in  peace  and  fafety  did  we  live, 
In  peace  and  fafety  more  than  wealth  can  give. 
My  two  remaining  boys,  with  fturdy  hands, 
Rear'd  the  fcant  produce  of  our  niggard  lands  : 
Scant  as  it  was,  no  more  our  hearts  defir'd, 
No  more  from  us  our  generous  lord  requir'd. 

"  But  ah,  fad  change  !  thofe  blefTed  days  are  o'er, 
And  peace,  content,  and  fafety,  charm  no  more: 
Another  lord  now  rules  thofe  wide  domains, 
The  avaricious  tyrant  of  the  plains  ; 
Far,  far  from  hence,  he  revels  life-  away, 
In  guilty  pleafures  our  poor  means  muft  pay. 
The  mofly  plains,  the  mountain's  barren  brow, 
Muft  now  be  tortur'd  by  the  tearing  plough, 
And,  fpite  of  nature,  crops  be  taught  to  rife, 
"Which  to  thefe  northern  climes  wife  Heaven  deniesv 
In  vain,  with  fweatingbrow  and  weary  hands, 
We  ftrive  to  earn  the  gold  our  lord  demands, 
While  cold  and  hunger,  and  the  dungeon's  gloom, 
Await  our  failure  as  its  certain  doom. 

"To  (hun  thefe  iils  that  threat  my  hoary  head* 
I  feek  in  foreign  lands  precarious  bread  \. 
Forc'd,  tho'  my  helplel's  age  from  guilt  be  pure^ 
The  pangs  of  baniuYd  felons  to  endure  ; 
And  all  becaufc  thofe  hands  have  vainly  try'd 
To  force  from  art  what  nature  has  deny'd  j 
Becaufe  my  little  all  will  not  fuflice 
To  pay  the  infatiate  claims  of  avarice. 
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*4  In  vain  of  richer  climates  I  am  told, 
Whofc  hills  are  rich  in  gems,  whofe  ftreams  are  golcf; 
I  am  contented  here,  I  ne'er  have  feen 
A  vale  more  fertile,  nor  a  hill  more  green ; 
Nor  would  I  leave  this  fweet,  though  humble  cot, 
To  (hare  the  richeft  monarch's  envied  lot; 

0  would  to  Heaven  th'  alternative  were  mine, 
Abroad  to  thrive,  or  here  in  want  to  pine, 
Soon  would  I  chufe:  But,  eer  to  morrow's  fun 
Has  o'er  my  head  his  radiant  journey  run, 

1  (hall  be  robb'd  by  what  they  Justice  call, 
By  legal  ruffians,  of  my  little  all ; 

Driv  n  out  to  hunger,  nakednefs  and  grief, 
Without  one  pitying  hand  to  bring  relief. 
Then  come,  oh  !  fad  alternative  to  chufe, 
Come,  banifhment*  I  will  no  more  refufe; 
Go  where  I  may,  nor  billows,  rocks,  nor  wind, 
Can  add  of  horror  to  my  tortur'd  mind. 

"  On  whatfoever  coaft  I  may  be  thrown, 
No  lord  can  ufe  me  harder  than  my  own  ; 
Even  they  whotear  the  limbs  and  drink  the  gore 
Of  helplefs  ftrangers,  what  can  they  do  more  ? 

u  For  thee,  infatiate  chief!  whofe  ruthlefs  hand 
Forever  drives  me  from  my  native  land; 
For  thee  I  leave  no  greater  curfe  behind 
Than  the  fell  bodings  of  a  guilty  mind; 
Or,  what  were  harder  to  a  foul  like  thine, 
To  find  from  avarice  thy  wealth  decline. 

''For  you,  my  friends  and  neighbours  of  the  vale, 
Who  now  with  kindly  tears  my  fate  bewail, 
Soon  may  our  king,  whofe  breaft  paternal  glow 
With  tendered  feelings  for  his  people  s  woe , 
Soon  may  the  rulers  of  this  mighty  land, 
To  eafe  your  forrows,  ft  retch  the  helping  hand, 
Elfe  foon,  too  foon,  your  helplefs  fate  (hall  be 
Like  me  to  fuffer,  to  depart  like  me  \ 

"  On  your  dear  native  land  from  whence  1  part, 
Ik  ft  the  beft  blefling  of  a  broken  heart. 
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If  in  feme  future  hour  the  foe  fhould  land 
His  hofti.e  legions  on  Britannia's  ftrand, 
May  {he  not  then  the  alarum  found  in  vain, 
Nor  mils  her  banifli'd  thoufands  on  the  plain. 

(f  Feed  on,  my  fheep,  for  though  depriv'd  of  me, 
My  cruel  foes  fhall  your  protectors  be  ; 
For  their  own  fakes  (hall  pen  your  draggling  flocks, 
And  fave  your  lambkins  from  the  rav'ning  fox. 

"  Feed  on,  my  goats,  another  now  fhall  drain 
Your  ftreams  that  heal  difeafe  and  foften  pain  : 
No  ftreams,  alas  !  can  ever   ever  flow, 
To  heal  your  matter's  heart,  or  foothe  his  woe. 

"  Feed  on,  my  flocks;  ye  harmlefs  people,  feed  ; 
The  worft  that  ye  can  fuffer  is  to  bleed. 
O!  that  the  murderer's  fteel  were  all  my  fear, 
How  fondly  would  T  ftay  to  perifh  here  I — 
But.  hark!  my  fonsloud  call  me  from  the  vale, 
And.  lo!  theveffel  fpreads  her  fwelling  fail. 
Farewel  '  farewel  !" — Awhile  his  hands  he  wrung, 
And  o'er  his  crook  in  fpeechlefs  forrow  hung ; 
Thei .  carting  many  a  ling'ring  look  behind, 
Down  the  fteep  mountain's  brow  began  to  wind. 


SUPERANNUATED  HORSE 
TO  HIS  MASTER, 

WHO  HAD  SENTENCED  HIM  TO  DIE  AT  THE  END  OF  SUMMER. 

AND  haft  thou  fix'd  my  doom,  fweet  matter,  fry  ? 
And  wilt  thou  kill  thy  fervant  old  and  poor? 
A  little  longer  let  me  live,  I  pray  ; 

A  little  longer  hobble  round  thy  door! 

For  much  it  glads  me  to  behold  this  place, 
And  lioufe  me  in  this  hofpitable  fhed : 

It  glads  me  more  to  fee  my  matter's  face, 
And  linger  on  the  fpot  where  I  was  bred. 
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For  oh !  to  think  of  what  we  have  enjoy 'd, 
In  my  life's  prime,  ere  I  was  old  and  poor! 

Then  from  the  jocund  morn  to  eve  employ'd, 
My  gracious  mafter  on  my  back  I  bore. 

Thrice  told  ten  years  have  danc'd  on  down  along. 
Since  firft  to  thee  thefe  way-worn  limbs  I  gave; 

Sweet,  fmiling  years!  when  both  of  us  were  young, 
The  kindett  mafter,  and  the  happieft  flave! 

Ah,  years  fweet  fmiling  !  now  for  ever  flown  ! 

Ten  years,  thrice  told,  alas!  are  as  a  day.! 
Yet  as  together  we  are  aged  grown, 

Together  let  us  wear  that  age  away. 

For  ftill  the  older  times  are  dear  to  thought, 
And  rapture  mark'd  each  minute  as  it  .flew; 

Light  were  our  hearts,  and  every  feafon  brought 
Pains  that  were  foft,  or  pleafures  that  were  new. 

Ah!  call  to  mind,  how  oft,  near  Searing's  ftream, 
My  ready  fteps  were  bent  to  yonder  grove, 

Where  fhe  who  lov'd  thee  was  thy  tender  theme, 
And  I  thy  more  than  mefTenger  of  love ! 

For  when  thy  doubting  heart  felt  fond  alarms, 
And  throbb'd  alternate  with  its  hope  and  fear, 

Did  I  not  bear  thee  to  thy  fond  one's  arms, 
Afiure  thy  faith,  and  dry  up  every  tear? 

And  haft*  thou  fix'd  my  doom,  fweet  mafter,  fay  ? 

And  wilt  thou  kill  thy  fervant,  old  and  poor? 
A  little  longer  let  me  live,  I  pray, 

A  little  longer  hobble  round  thy  door! 

Yet  ah !  in  vain,  in  vain  for  life  I  plead, 
If  Nature  hath  deny'd  a  longer  date : 

Still  do  not  thou  behold  thy  fervant  bleed, 
Tho'  weeping  Pity  has  decreed  his  fate. 

But  O,  kind  Nature!  take  thy  victim's  life! 

End  thou  a  fervant,  feeble,  old,  and  poor  ! 
So  fhalt  though  fave  we  from  th*  uplifte  I  knife, 

And  gently  ftretch  me  at  my  mailer's  door. 


THE  SLAVE. 

WIDE  o'er  the  tremulous  fea, 
The  moon  fprcad  her  mantle  of  light, 
And  the  gale,  gently  dying  away, 
Breathed  foft  on  the  bofom  of  Night. 

On  the  forecaftle  Maratan  ftood, 
And  pour'd  forth  his  forrowful  tale; 

His  tears  fell  unfeen  in  the  flood, 
His  fighs  pafs'd  unheard  in  the  gale. 

*  Ah,  wretch  ! ',  in  wild  anguifh,  he  cry'd, 

*  From  country  and  liberty  torn ! 

*  Ah,  Maratan !  would  thou  hadft  died, 

«  Ere  o'er  the  fait  waves  thou  wert  borne ! 

4  Thro'  the  groves  of  Angola  I  ftray'd, 

<  Love  and  Hope  made  my  bofom  their  home, 
'  There  talk'd  with  my  favourite  maid, 

*  Nor  dreamt  of  the  forrow  to  come. 

*  From  the  thicket  the  man-hunter  fprung, 

'  My  cries  echoed  loud  through  the  air; 

*  There  was  fury  and  wrath  on  his  tongue, 

*  He  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  defpair. 

*  Accurs'd  be  the  mercilefs  band, 

*  That  his  love  could  from  Maratan  tear; 

*  And  blafted  this  impotent  hand, 

«  That  fever'd  from  ail  I  held  dear. 

*  Flow  ye  tears,  down  my  cheeks  ever  flow, 

«  Still  let  fleep  from  my  eyelids  depart ; 

*  And  Hill  may  the  arrows  of  woe 

1  Drink  deep  of  the  ftream  of  my  heart. 

*  But  hark !  o'er  the  filence  of  night 

*  My  Adila's  accents  I  hear ; 

'  And  mournful,  beneath  the  wan  light, 
« I  fee  her  lov'd  image  appear.' 

Slow  o'er  the  fmooth  ocean  fhe  glides, 
As  the  mift  that  hangs  light  on  the  wave; 

And  fondly  her  lover  (he  chides, 
Who  lingers  ^o  long  from  his  grave. 


*  Oh,  Maratan!  hafte  thee,'  (he  cries, 

*  Here  the  reign  of  opprefiion  is  o'er; 

*  The  tyrant  is  robb  d  of  his  prize, 

«  And  Adila  forrows  no  more.' 

Now  finding  amidft  the  dim  ray, 

Her  form  feems  to  fade  on  my  view: 
O !  ftay  thee,  my  Adila,  ftay  ! 

She  beckons,  and  I  muft  purfue. 
To  morrow  the  white  man,  in  vain, 

Shall  proudly  account  me  his  (lave : 
My  fhacWes  I  plunge  in  the  main, 

And  rufh  to  the  realms  of  the  brave ! 


A  BETH  GELERT ; 
Or,  THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  GREYHOUND. 

[The  ftury  of  this  ballad  is  traditional  in  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  Snowdnn,  where  Llewellyn  had  a  houle  ;  the  greyhound, 
named  Gelert,  was  given  him  by  his  father-in-law.  King 
John,  in  the  year  1205  and  the  place  to  this  day  is  called 
Beth  Gelert,  or  The  Grave  of  Gelert.] 

THE  fpearman  heard  the  bugle  found, 
And  cheerly  fmiPd  the  mom, 
And  many  a  brach,  and  many  a  hound, 
Attend  Llewellyn's  horn : 

And  (till  he  blew  a  louder  blaft, 

And  gave  a  louder  cheer; 
««  Come  Gelert,  why  art  thou  the  laft 

"  Llewellyn's  horn  to  hear  ? 

"  O  where  does  faithful  Gelert  roam, 

'*  The  flow'r  of  all  his  race : 
"  So  true,  fo  brave  a  lamb  at  home— 

"  A  lion  in  the  chace  !" 

Twai  only  at  Llewellyn's  board 

1  he  faithful  Gelert  fed  j 
He  watch'd,  he  ferv'd,  he  cheerM  his  lord, 

And  fentinel'd  his  bed.  • 
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In  footh  he  was  a  peerlefs  hound, 

The  gift  of  royal  John : 
But  now  no  Gelert  could  be  found, 

And  all  the  chafe  rode  on. 
And  now,  as  over  rocks  and  dells 

The  gallant  chidings  rife, 
All  Snowdon's  craggy  chaos  yells, 

With  many  mingled  cries. 

That  day  Llewellyn  little  lov'd 

The  chace  of  hart  or  hare, 
And  fcant  and  fmall  the  booty  prov'd, 

For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

Upleas'd,  Llewellyn  homeward  hied, 

When,  near  the  portal  feat, 
His  truant  Gelert  he  efpied, 

Bounding  his  Lord  to  greet. 

But  when  he  gain'd  his  caftle  door, 

Aghaft  the  chieftain  flood; 
The  hound  was  fmear'd  with  gouts  of  gore, 

His  lips  and  fangs  ran  blood ! 

Llewellyn  gaz'd  with  wild  furprize, 

Unus'd  fuch  looks  to  meet ; 
His  favorite  check'd  his  joyful  guife, 

And  crouch  d  and  lick'd  bis  feet. 

Onward  in  hafte  Llewellyn  pafs'd, 

(And  on  went  Gelert  too,) 
And  ftill,  where'er  his  eyes  were  caft, 

Frefh  blood  gouts  fhock'd  his  view ! 

O'erturn'd  his  infant's  bed,  he  found 

The  blood-ftain'd  covert  rent, 
And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 

With  recent  blood  befprent. 

He  call'dhis  child— no  voice  replied; 

He  fearch'd — with  terror  wild ; 
Blood!  blood !  he  found  on  every  tide, 

But  no  where  found  the  child ! 

"  Hell-hound!  by  thee  my  child's  devour'd!" 

The  frantic  father  cry'd, 
<And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  fword 

He  plung'd  in  Gelert's  fide. 
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His  fuppliant,  ns  to  earth  he  fell, 

No  pity  could  impart ; 
But  (lill  his  Gelert's  dying  yell 

Pafs'd  heavy  o'er  "his  heart. 

Arous'd  by  Gelert's  dying  yell, 
Some  (lumberer  waken 'd  nigh; 

What  words  the  parent's  joy  can  tell,. 
To  hear  his  infant  cry! 

Conceal'd  beneath  a  mangl'd  heap, 
His  hurried  fearch  had  mifsM; 

All  glowing  from  his  rofy  deep, 
His  cherub  boy  he  kifs'd  ! 

Nor  fcratch  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread; 

But  the  fame  couch  beneath, 
Lay  a  great  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead — 

Tremendous  itill  in  death ! 

Ah  !  what  was  then  Llewellyn's  pain! 

For  now  the  truth  was  cie.ir ; 
The  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  (lain, 

To  fave  Llewellyn's  heir. 

Vain,  vain  was  all  Llewellyn's  woe  : 

'    Beft  of  thy  kind,  a  lieu  ! 
"  The  frantic  deed  which  laid  thee  low, 

"  This  heart  (hall  ever  rue !  " 

And  no*  a  gallant  tomb  they  raife, 

With  coft.y  fculpture  deckt; 
And  marbles,  ftoried  with  his  praife, 

Poor  Gelert's  bones  protect. 

Here  never  could  the  fpearman  pafs, 

Or  forefter,  unmov'd  ; 
Here  oft  the  tear  befprinkl'd  grafs 

Llewellyn's  ibrrow  prov'd. 

And  here  he  hung  his  horn  and  fpear; 

And,  oft  as  evening  fell, 
In  f.mcy's  piercing  founds  would  hear 

Poor  Gelert's  dying  yell ! 
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THE  CASTAWAY. 


JThe  following  affefting  little  poem,  foundedon  an  incident 
that  occurred  during  Commodore  Anion's  voyage,  will  be 
deemed  inrerefting,  as  the  lart  production  of  the  author  of 
<#TbeTASK.M 


OBSCUREST  night  involv'd  the  Iky, 
Th'  Atlantic  billows  roar.'d, 
When  fuch  a  deftin'cl  wretch. as  t, 

WaftYd  headlong  from  on  board, 
Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
His  floating  home  for  ever  Uft, 

No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boaft 
Than  he  with  whom  he  went;. 

Nor  ever  ihip  left  Albion's  coaft, 
With  warmer  wifhes  fent : 

He  lov'd  them  both,  but  both  in  vain; 

Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneath  the  'whelmning  brine, 

Expert  to  fwim,  he  lay ; 
Nor  foon  he  felt  his  ftrength  decline, 

Or  courage  die  away: 
But  wag'd  uith  death  a  laftingftrife, 
Supported  by  defpair  of  life. 

He  lhouted  ;  nor  his  friends  had  fail'd 
To  check  the  veflel's  courfe, 

But  fo  the  furious  blaft  prevail'd, 
That,  pitilefs  perforce, 

They  left  their  outcaft  mate  behind, 

And  fcudded  itill  before  the  wind. 

Some  fuccour  yet  they  could  afford ; 

And  fuch  as  ftorms  allow, 
The  cafk,  the  coup,  the  floated  cord, 

Delay 'd  not  to  beftow: 
But  he,  they  knew,  nor  lhip,  nor  fhore, 
Whate'er  they  gave,  mould  vifit  more. 
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Nor,  cruel  as  it  feemM,  could  he 
Their  hafte  himfelf  condemn, 

Aware  that  flight  in  fuch  a  fea, 
Alone  could  refcue  them  ; 

Yet  bitter  felt  it  ftill  to  die 

Deferted,  and  his  friends  fo  nigh ! 

He  long  furvives,.  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean,  felf-upheld : 
And  fo  long  he,  with  unfpent  power, 

His  deftiny  repell'd: 
And  ever,  as  the  minutes  flew, 
Entreated  helper  cried — '*  Adieu !" 

At  length,  his  tranfient  refpite  pad, 

His  comrades,  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  in  every  blaft, 

Could  catch  the  found  no  more: 
For  then,  by  toil  fubdued,  he  drank 
The  ftifling  wave,  and  then  he  tank. 

No  poet  wept  him;  but  the  page 

Of  narrative  fincere, 
That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  his  age,. 

Is  wet  with  Anfon's  tear: 
And  tears,  by  bards  or  heroes  fhed, 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  purpofe  not,  nor  dream, 

Defc.mting  on  his  fate, 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date : 
But  mifery  ftill  delights  to  trace 
Its  Temblance  in  another's  cafe. 

No  voice  divine  the  ftorm  allay'd'» 

No  light  propitious  fhone, 
When,  fnatch'd  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perifh'd,  each  alone  ; 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  fea, 
And  'whelm'd  in  deeper  gulphs  than  he  I 
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THE  PARISH  POORHQUSE. 

BY    CRABEE. 

THEIRS  is  yon  houfethat  holds  theparifh  poor, 
Whofe  walls  of  mud  fcarce  bear  the  broken  door; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours  flagging  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  day; 
There  chi  dren  dwed  who  know  no  parents'  cire, 
Parents  who  know  no  children's  love  dwell  there; 
Heart  broken  matrons  on  their  joy  lefs  bed, 
Forfaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed ; 
Dejecled  widows  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood  fears! 
The  lame,  the  blind    anil  (far  the  happieft  they  !) 
The  moping  idiot,  and  the  madman  ^ay. 

Here  too  the  lick  their  final  doom  receive, 
Here  brought,  amid  the  fcenes  of  grief,  to  grieve  ; 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  fome  fad  chamber  flow, 
Mixt  with  the  c. amours  of  the  crowd  below; 
Here,  forrowing.  they  each  kindred  forrow  fcan, 
An  !  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man. 
Whofe  laws  indeed  for  ruin  "d  age  provide, 
And  ftrong  compulfion  plucks  the  fcrap  from  pride; 
But  ftill  that  fcrap  is  bought  with  many  a  figh ; 
Ami  pride  embitters  what  it  can't  deny. 
Say  ye,  oppreft  by  fome  fantaftic  woes, 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repofe; 
Who  prefs  the  downy  couch,  while  flaves  advance, 
With  timid  eye,  to  read  the  difb.nt  glance; 
Who,  with  fad  prayers,  the  weary  doctor  teaze 
To  name  the  namelefs  ever  new  difeafe  ; 
Who,  with  mock  p  tience,  dire  complaints  endure, 
Which  real  pain.,  and  that  alone  can  cure  ; 
How  would  you  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 
Defpis'd,  neglecled,  left  alone  to  die  ? 
How  would  you  bear  to  draw  your  lateft  breath, 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death? 

Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divide?, 
And  naked  rafters  from  the  floping  (ides: 


Where  the  vile  bands  that  binds  the  thatch  are  feen, 
And  lath  and  mud  is  all  that  lie  between; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarfely  patch'd,  gives  way 
To  the  rude  tempeft,  yet  excludes  the  day: 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  duft  o'erfpread. 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies, 
Nor  wipes  the  tears  that  ftagnate  in  his  eyes ; 
No  friends  with  foft  difcourie  his  pain  beguile, 
Nor  promife  hope  till  fickhefs  wears  a  fmile. 


MORTALITY. 

BY  SOUTHEY. 

SWIFT  o'er  the  high  grafs  fweeps  the  blaft, 
A  filver  made  fpreads  o'er  the  lively  green  ; 
The  gaie  is  paft, 

No  more  the  filver  fhade  is  feen. 
Saw  ye  the  hghtning  flafh  along  the  fky? 

Save  yonder  Wafted  oak, 

A  dread  memorial  of  the  withering  ftroke, 
It  leaves  no  trace  to  guide  the  following  eye. 
Children  of  men  !  and  fuch  your  lot ! 
Ye  live  your  little  hour,  and  die,  and  are  forgot. 
What,  then,  avail  the  jewell'd  crown  of  pow'r, 

Pomp's  ermin'd  robe,  or  Glory's  death-red  fword, 

What  then  the   Wife-one's  dreams,  the  Mifer's 
hoard  ? 
When  death  proclaims  the  irrevocable  hour, 
Life's  vain  diftincVions  ceafe  :  the  eternal  doom 
Bids  all  the  fonsof  clay  be  equal  in  the  tomb. 

What  tho'  Earth's  millions  the  dark  realms  explore, 

No  cheering  ti  Mugs  reach  mankind  from  thence, 
For  there  the  filcnt  eye  of  Wifdom  fees  no  more, 

And  filcnt  is  the  tongue  of  Eloquence. 
For  no  one  of  the  innumerable  dead, 

Revifitsmen  from  that  obfeure  abode; 
For  never fpirit  twice  could  tread 

The  dark,  the  dreadful  road. 

Why  fleeps  the  Poet — he  whofe  magic  fong 
Leads  charmed  Fancy  thofe  wild  realms  along, 
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Whofe  fhadowy  portals  bear  the  ominous  line- 
«  Quit  every  hope  ail  ye  who  enter  here?" 

Why  fleeps  the  Bard  divine, 
Whofe  fpirit,  "  far  beyond  the  vifible  Sphere, 

t(  Soar'd  on  the  feraph  wings  of  Extafy?" 
Why  fleeps  the  Seer. 

Who  gave  the  laws  of  Nature  to  our  eye? 

FilI'd  with  a  portion  of  divinity  ! 
For  me,  be  mine  when  Fate  (hall  free 
This  fpirit  from  mortality, 
Catching  Memory's  mellow'd  figh, 
Still  o'er  my  wonted  haunts  to  fly ; . 
In  gentle  vifions  to  defcend, 
The  guardian  angel  of  my  friend. 
To  eafe  the  laft  long  ling'ring  breath, 
Breathe  joy  prophetic  in  the  hour  of  death, 
Embrace  in  arrrthe  new-born  fprite, 
And  guide  it  to  the  realms  of  light ! 

Enthufiaft  !— if  thou  canft — explore 

The  vale  of  life  that  lies  before, 

Dark  is  the  vale  of  years, 

Dimm  d  by  thofe  little  mifts  in  Reafon's  feeble  eye  : 

Enthufiaft  !  ceafe  to  gaze  amid  immenfity. 

When,  on  the  bed  of  Death, 

Quick  beats  my  pulfe,  an  j  falt'ring  heaves  my  breath : 

When  round  me  watch  my  friends,  with  ftreaming 

eyes, 
W7earying  the  fick  heart  with  their  fruitlefs  cries  : 
Let  me  in  that  lift  moment  know 
What  proud  joys  Virtue  can  beftow, 
And,  fearlefs  of  the  iron  rod, 
Look  up  to  thee,  my  Friend ,  my  Father,  and  my  God ! 

Ah  !  fpare  that  agonizing  hour — 
Come  quickly.  Death  !'and  I  will  blefs  thy  pow'r, 
Come  quickly — fnatch  me  to  the  realms  above, 
But  fpare  that  pang  to  part  with  thofe  I  love  I 
And  when  the  grafs  fhall  wave 
Slow  o'er  my  humble  grave, 
My  grave  befide  fome  hawthorn  bufii.  wherein 
The  nightingale  fhall  fing  her  fong, 
Then  may  the  peafant  fay,  and  drop  a  tear, 
««  The  bard  belov'd  by  all  lies  buried  here.*' 
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LOCHIEE'S  warning. 

BY    T.    CA\lPBRLL. 

W.—  T    OCHIEL,  Lochiel,  beware  of  the  day, 

JL/  When  the  Lowlands  fliall  meet  thee  in  battk< 
array! 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rufhes  red  on  my  fight, 
And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  fcattered  in  fight. 
They  rally,  they  bleed  for  their  kingdom  and  crows  ; 
Woe,  woe  to  their  riders  that  trample  them  down? 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  infulting  the  flain, 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bofoms  are  trode  to  the  plain. 
But,  hark!  through  the  faft  flalhing  lightning  of  war, 
What  fteed  to  the  defart  flies  frantic  and  far? 
*Tis  thine,  oh  Glenullin!  whofe  bride  fliall  await, 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch  fire,  all  night  at  the  gate 
A  fteed  comes  at  morning:  no  rider  is  there; 
But  its  bridle  rs  red  with  the  fign  of  defpair. 
Weep  Albin*!  to  death  and  captivity  led; 
Oh  weep!  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead: 
For  a  mercilefs  fword  on  Culloden  fliall  wave, 
Culloden  that  wreaks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 

L. — Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  feer ! 
Or,  if  gay  Culloden  fo  dreadful  appear, 
Draw,  dotard !  around  thy  old  wavering  fight, 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright. 

W.— Ha!  laugh'ft  thou,  Lochiel, my  vifions  to  fcorn? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plumb  fliall  be  torn  !  -.. 
Say,  ruflied  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth  < 

From  his  home,  in  the  dark-rolling  clouds  of  the  north? 
Lo!  the  death  (hot  of  foemen  outfpeeding  he  rode, 
Companionlefs, bearing  dcftxudtion  abroad: 
But  down  let  him  ftoop  from  his  havoc  on  high  ! 
Ah  !  home  let  him  fpeed  ;  for  the  fpoilcr  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  far  fummit  ?  why  (hoot  to  the  blaft: 
Thofe  embers,  like  ftars  from  the  firmament  call? 
'Tis  the  fire  fhowcr  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyrie,  that  beacons  the  darknefs  of  heaven. 

*  Albin.  the  Gothic  appellation  of  Scotland,  more  pari-- 
cu'arly  the  Highlands* 
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Oh,  crefted  Lochiel!  the  peerlefs  in  might, 
Whofe  banners  arife  on  the  battlements'  height. 
Heavens  fire  is  around  thee  to  blaft  and  to  burn, 
Return  to  thy  dwelling — all  lonely  return ! 
Ere  the  blacknefs  of  afhes  fhall  mark  where  it  flood, 
And  a  wild  mother  fcream  o'er  her  famifhing  brood. 

L. — Falfe  Wizzard,  avaunt !  I  have  marfhalled  my  claa; 
Their  fwords  are  a  thoufand,  their  bofoms  are  one  ; 
They  are  true  to  the  laft  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And,  like  reapers,  defcend  to  the  harveft  of  death. 
Then  welcome  to  Cumberland's  fleed  to  the  fhock! 
Let  him  dafh  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  caufe, 
When  Albin  his  clamour  indignantly  draws; 
When  her  bonnetted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clanronald  the  dauntlefs,  and  Moray  the  proud  ; 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array. 

W. — Lochiel,  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day! 

For  dark  and  defpairing  my  fight  I  may  leal, 

But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveaC. 

"lis  the funfet  of  life  gives  me  myftical  lore, 

And  coming  events  call  their  fhadows  before. 

I  tell  thee,  Culloden's  dread  echoes  fhall  ring 

With  the  blood-hounds,  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  kir.g. 

Lo !  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  >of  wrath, 

Behold  where  he  flies  on  his  defolate  path! 

Now  in  darknefs  and  billows  he  fweCps  from  my  fight ; 

Rile,  rife  ye  wild  tempefts,  and  cover  his  flight. — 

'Tis  perifh'd — their  thunders  are  hulked  on  the  moors — 

Culioden  is  loft — and  my  country  deplores — 

But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner?  where? 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  fhut,  in  defpair — 

S;iy,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banifh'd  forlorn, 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  call  bleeding  and  torn? 

Ah,  no  !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near. 

ar-drutn  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier; 
His  death-bell  is  tolling.     Oh!  mercy  difpei 
Yon  light,  that  it  freezes  my  fpirits  to  tell! 
Life  flutters  convulfed  in  Ins  quivering  limbs, 
And  his  blood-dreaming  noftrils  in  agony  fwims. 
iAccurfed  be  the  faggots  that  blaze  at  his  feet, 
Where  his  heart  fhu!i  be  thrown  e'er  it  ceafes  to  beat, 
\\  kh  thefmokfi  of  its  allies  to  poifen  the  gale. 
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I,.— Down, foothlefs  infulter!  I  trufi  not  thy  talc; 

For  never  fhall  Albin  a  deftiny  meet, 

!^o  black  with  difhonour,fo  full  with  retreat. 

Though  my  perifhing  ranks  fhall  be  ftrewed  in  their  gore,, 

Like  ocean  weeds  heaped  on  the  furf-beaten  fhore, 

I.ochiel,  ftill  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains 

While  a  kindling  of  life  in  his  bofom  remains, 

Shall  vi&or  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 

With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  ! 

And  leaving,  in  battle,  no  blot  on  his  name, 

Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  Fame  ! 


EPISTLE 
From  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to  Kirkaldy  of  Grange. 

[The  following  pathetic  addrefs  is  founded  on  the  imprifon- 
meni  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  caftle  of  Loch  Leven, 
in  Scotland.  The  incidents  to  which  it  alludes  are  admi- 
rably related  in  S  uart's  iliftory  of  Scotlai.d:  the  piece 
firft  made  its  appearance  in  a  feries  of  papers  entitled  "  The 
Collector"  which  were  inferted  in  the  Tyre  Mercury  rf 
Newcastle,  and  is  fuppofedto  be  written  by  a  h;gh  literary 
character  in  Uie  county  of  Durham."] 

LEAGUED  as  thou  art  with  thofe  who  Teal  my  doom, 
Hear  once  mv  voice,  and  leave  me  to  the  tomb! 
Here  from  thefe  hateful  walls  a  captive  Queen  ; 
Think  what  that  captive  is,  and  what  has  been. 
What  tho'  thy  numerous  vaffals  crowd  ar<  und, 
Tho'  fierce  to  arms  the  ratthn?  trumpets  found, 
Thy  patriot  foul  no  mean  emotion  knows. 
\nd  what  thv  confeience  feeU,  thy  lipsdifcloie : 
'Tis  Scotland's  welfare  only  fills  thy  b  re  a  ft  — 
Pride,  Envy,  Fear,  and  Interest  arm  the  rest. 

Ah,  haplefs  Queen!  whofe  memory  still  remains> 
Each  wrong  retraces,  and  each  pang  retains: 
My  dreams  of  youth  Parilian  pomp  recall, 
And  joins  the  Louvre  to  Lochleven's  walls: 
Now  paints  the  time  ere  Francis  ceas  d  to  live, 
Ere  this  unconfeious  heart  was  taught  to  grieve, 
When  bleft  in  love,  ador'd  by  generous  France, 
Joy  fiil'd  my  foul  and  beam'd  in  c\ery  glance  ; 
When  troops  of  gallant  knights  on  bended  knee 
No  prize  demanded  but  one  ftnile  from  me : 
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When  all  was  fplendour,  all  was  grace  around, 
And  polifh'd  wit  the  gay  caroufal  crown'd. 
And  now — ah  cruel !  all  the  pageants  fade, 
And  'he  black  contrafis  rile  in  horrid  (hade! 
The  gallant  knights,  the  pomp,  the  joys  decay, 
And  Scotland's  lords  appear  in  in  fierce  array: 
On  Carberrv's  plain  the  grifly  bands  I  trace, 
Bands  pledg'd  and  (worn  to  work  a  Queen's  difgraee 
£till  to  my  eyes  my  fainting  troops  appear, 
And  ftill  thy  parley  vibrates  in  my  ear : 
Siill  in  my  mind,  (ah,  loft  to  thee!)  is  borne 
The  firm  aflurance  by  Kirakidy  fworn. 

Heav'ns!  fhall  Kirkaldy,  whofe  untainted  name: 
Upholds  in  diftant  realms  the  Scottish  fame, 
Whofe  faith  unbroken  ftrong  reliance  draws, 
And  gilds  with  lufire  e'en  a  Murray's  caufe: 
Shall  he,  forgetful  of  his  plighted  word, 
Point  at  a  captive  Queen  his  conquering  hvord? 
Oh  !  i'till  youi  knightly  faith,  your  pledge  obferve, 
Nor  crufh  with  fetters  her  you  iwore  to  ferve. 

Grant  that  the  bond  your  curst  aflbciajes  gave, 
No  clouds  of  error  caft  o'er  Darnley's  grave ; 
Grant  (tho*  abfolv'd  by  Scotland's  rigorous  laws, 
4nd  crown'd,  ihfidious,  by  his  Peers'  applaule} 
That  m  fufpicious  eye  Earl  Both  well  ftood 
Difgrac'd,  and  tainted  with  his  fovercign's  blcod  ; 
Grant  ev*n  that  I,  by  amorous  fancy  led, 
Sought,  uncompell'd,  a  reeking  traitor's  bed  ; 
Grant  all  the  flanders  of  this  monftrous  time, 
Rv'n  that  mylVlf  was  confeious  of  the  crime — 
Yet  was  a  compaft  fworn  on  Garberry's  field. 
By  all  acknowledged,  and  my  me  fulfil. 'd  ! 
Alone,  unfriended,  Bothwell  left  the  plain, 
His  penitence,  his  paft  acquittal  vain  — 
Thine  ears,  Kirkaldy,  heard  my  chilling  word  !* 
Thy  eyes,  departing,  law  that  hated  Lord  ! 
Led  thro*  my  foldiers  by  thy  honour'd  hand, 
Fearlels  I  pafs'd  to  Morton's  treacherous  band, 
SmiFd  as  with  falfe  refpeft  he  bent  his  knee, 
And  fear'd  no  treachery — for  I  trufted  thee. 
See  then  the  fad  reverie!  allegiance  gone, 
Bonds  are  my  fceptre,  and  a  gaol  my  throne: 
Hopelefs,  and  torn  from  all  my  friends,  I  grieve, 
And  count  the  minutes  by  the  fifcfi's  I  heave. 
Well  could  mv  foul  the  pomp  of  rule  forego, 
State  happinefs,  court  fmiles,  and  gaudy  (hew; 
Thefe  I  regret  not  ravifb/d  ;  but  I  mourn 
The  nobler  powers  that  royalty  adorn  ; 
Of  the  fweet  privilege,  long  enjoy 'd,  debarr'd, 
To  raife  the  drooping,  and  the  good  award. 
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Nurs'd  in  the  lap  of  wealth,  my  infant  hand 
Was  train'd  to  bounty  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
And  two  rich  realms  an  ample  fource  fupplied, 
As  that  unwearied  hand  the  ftreams  applied. 
Nor  did  thefe  mighty  peers  my  gifts  difown ; 
I  save  to  all,  for  thev  were  all  my  own  ; 
Nor  e'er,  (though  (till  to  f'purn  the  doner  bold) 
Did  the  reformer  fhrink  from  Mary's  gold. 
Then  my  great  fire,  lamented  Henry,  fmil'd, 
And  watch'd  the  opening;  virrur-  of  his  child  ; 
With  partial  fondnels  o'er  each  feature  huns;, 
And  prais'd  each  accent  of  mv  lifping  tonsiue : 
Mark'd  with  fond  hopes  my  dawning  fenle  unfold, 
And  years  of  greatnefs  and  of  power  foretold- 

111  judging  Prince,  for  other  fortunes  born, 
Mifchance  and  forrow  mark'd  my  natal  morn  : 
So  light  a  thing  as  beauty  urg'd  my  fate, 
And  ting'd  with  envy  lour  Eliza's  ha'e: 
Xo  plots  had  fhe,  no  frefh  coin'd  treafons  known, 
i  Ud  not  her  fitter's  features  dim'd  her  own  : 
Of  Mary's  charms  (lie  learnt  with  fullen  ear, 
Look'd  in  the  glals,  and  found  no  beauties  there  ; 
Then  ftarting,  fummm'd  aid  for  England's  throne — 
Alas!  the  trai'ors  were  thefe  eyes  alone. 
Wretch  that  I  am,  what  little,  little  good, 
Has  my  fhort  life  to  royal  birthright  nw'd ! 
Juft  fcr  a  moment  giv'n  of  blifs  to  tafte, 
Then  left  to  judge  the  prefent  by  the  pafr. 
In  youth  I  learnt  affliction's  pang  to  prove,. 
Relt  of  the  partner  of  my  early  love: 
DeceivM  by  artifice,  and  trick  d  to  fhame, 
I  loft  in  Darnley's  tomb  my  fpntlefs  fame ; 
And  now  fee  fierce  irhellion  fill  mv  ihione, 
Shut  from  my  laft  beft  jov,  my  infant  fon. — 
Ah!  who  now  left  of  all  the  royal  train, 
Screens  the  poor  babe  from  infult  and  from  pain  ? 
What  fender  arms  that  much  lov'd  form  enfold, 
And  foftly  fhelter  from  the  winter's  cold  ? 
What  tender  arms  the  br.ifl'rous  crowd  repel, 
While  o'er  his  eyes  the  clues  of  (lumber  fteal  ? 
Ah  J  who  like  me  will  hufh  the  tumults  wild, 
Gaze  on  his  calm  repofe,  and  bids  the  child  ? 

Sweet  be  his  flumbers !  mute  the  dire  alarms 
That  ring  my  knell,  and  force  him  from  my  arms; 
For  me  alone  may  Heav'n  thefe  ills  prepare, 
For  me  the  mileries  of  inicftine  war ; 
'Gainft  me  alone  may  treafon's  hoft  appear. 
And  England's  queen  exhauft  her  rancour  here: 
To  zeal,  to  faction,  I  refi^n  my  crown  — 
Nay,  let  them  take  my  life — but  1'pare  my  fon. 
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Yes,  be  it  mine  to  feel  a  fubjecVs  power, 
A  lonely  captive  in  Lochleven's  tower ; 
Unmark'd,  unpitied,  here  in  chains  to  groan. 
And  expiate  crimes  and  tiealons  not  my  own  ; 
Still  roll  to  me  the  fame  each  circling  year, 
No  fports  relieve  me,  and  no  converfe  cheer  ; 
Ne'er  let  me  tafte  a  fhort  but  grateful  claim ; 
Even  all-conloling  Sleep  withoidshis  balm, 
Till  my  tir'd  eyes  at  dawn  begin  to  clofe, 
And  feverifh  (lumbers  cieep  upon  my  woes: 
Still  may  the  barrier  waves  my  gaol  furround, 
And  all  my  fchemes  of  liberty  confound  ; 
And  haughty  Douglas  ftili  in  frowns  appear,. 
Deride  my  formws,  and  infult  my  fear, 
And  on  my  faded  fplendor  farcafm  throw  j 
And,  once  a  fervam,  boaft  to  be  a  foe. — 

Such  is  Queen  Mary**  fate. — for  this  thy  word 

Was  pledg'd  !  behold  the  trophies  of  thy  fword '. 

For  this  dire  end*,  ere  yet  the  boiling  realm 

Had  felt  mv  gentle  guidance  at  its  helm, 

The  traitor  Lords  in  lavage  compart  twore, 

And  ftamp'd  my  ruin  ere  I  tpuch'd  the  fhore: 

For  this  bis  wiles  infidious  Murray    rv'd, 

My  councils  tainted,  and  my  friend's  dertroy'd  ; 

And  furious  Knox,  to  fill  the  mad'ning  band, 

Blew  the  loud  blaft  of  fchifm,  aftd  (book  the  land, 

Unequal  conflict!  Ill  might  1  oppofe, 

My  youth  unpraciis'd  to  confederate  foes  : 

No  loyal  Scot  detected  Murry's  v-.uile. 

And  fhew'd  the  treaf'ons  ambufh'd  in  his  fmile  ; 

Not  one  was  near  of  all  gre3t  Henry's  train 

To  eafe  the  cares  of  an  ill  omen'd reign! 

My  lifter  Queen  but  fiattsrr'd  to  betray  ; 

Cold  in  the  grave  my  fainted  mother  lay  ; 

And  her  proud  kinimejn  in  that  fatal  hour 

Reluftant  ftoop'c!  to  Montmorenci's  power. 

No  kind  experience  taught  my  trembling  hand 

To  wield  the  fceptre  of  this  factious  land  ; 

No  friend  flood  forth  that  fceptre  to  protect — 

All  flam'd  with  hate,  or  chill'd  me  with  neglecl: 

Till  by  advice  deceiv'd,  or  threat'nings  aw'd, 

I  gav*  the  Earl  my  hand,  and  crown'd  their  fraud. 

Ah  !  whersfore  did  no  friendly  tongue  difclofe 
That  the  dire  aft  was  plotted  by  my  f  ts  ? 
No — not  a  friend  apppear'd  to  ftav  my  choice: 
Erskine  was  dumb,  and  mute  Kiikaldy's  voice: 
The  Ipiri's  of  my  fathers,  from  the  tomb. 
Sent  forth  no  warning  of  their  daughter's  doom  ; 
To  crufh  one  dame  a  nation's  craft  combin'd, 
And  through  her  female,  lbftnefs  f*pp*d  her  mind. 
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I  j)ausM,  I  trembled — all  their  Queen  betray'd : 

My  foul  revolted,  but  my  handobey'd. 

But  fcarce  the  rite — ah,  mournful  pomp!- -was  doae, 

Scarce  on  the  bridal  fe^ft  had  (unk  the  fun, 

Ere  my  keen  feats  could  all  the  fraud  defcry, 

And  read  mv  fate  in  Morton's  alter'd  eye. 

Then  was  I  funk  indeed ;  my  confeious  pride 

No  more  the  fhafts  of  calumny  defy'd  ; 

That  confeious  worth  from  Mary's  breaft  was  flown, 

Which  whifper'd  peace  when  other  hope  was  gone. 

Of  all  the  Peers  who  fign'd  the  fatal  deed, 
Which  fore'd  their  Queen  to  (hare  Earl  Bothwell's  bed, 
Not  one  to  grace  our  mournful  court  remain'd, 
But  all  around  a  boding  filence  reign'd : 
While  to  their  bleak  domains  the  chiefs  retir'd. 
And  Bothwell's  death  and  Mary's  fall  confpir'd ; 
With  fancied  crimes  the  tale  of  (lander  lwell'd, 
And  vow'd  to  punifh  what  their  power  compell'd; 
Infidious  Maitland  ran  from  Peer  to  Peer, 
And  pour'd  his  fpecious  lies  in  every  ear, 
Till  through  the  realm  the  bafe  afpertion  fpread, 
And  each  fierce  Lord  his  troops  to  vengeance  led; 
And  foon — too  foon — Kirkaldy's  name  adorn'd 
The  foul  aflbciates  whom  his  honour  fcorn'd. 
The  day  fhall  come  (not  yet  a  diftant  time) 
When  keen  rcmorte  fhall  teach  thee  all  thy  crime; 
Teach  thee,  too  late,  that  nought  can  faith  iupply, 
Nor  virtue  flourifh  if  allegiance  die. 
This  hollow  league  which  binds  thee  now  my  foe, 
Aims  at  thy  crelt  a  farer,  deadlier  blow ; 
Too  late  will  trealon  all  her  projects  own, 
Burfl  her  thin  veil,  and  claim  the  Scottifh  throne  ; 
Too  late  wdt  thou  awake  to  honour's  call, 
Start  from  the  bands  that  work  thy  country's  fall ; 
Too  late,  alas!  my  ruin'd  caufe  defend, 
Andcurfe  the  hour  that  made  thee  Morton's  friend! 


THE  PILGRIMS  AND  THE  PEAS. 

BY    PETER    PINDAR, 

\  Brace  of  finncr*,  for  no  good, 
Were  order  d  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  fhrinc, 
Who  at  Loretto  dwelt,  in  wax,  Hone,  wood, 

And  in  a  curl'd  v\hi;e  wig  look'd  wond  rous  fine. 

Fifty  long  miles  had  thofe  fad  rogue*  to  travel. 
With  lomething  in  their  fhces  much  worfe  than  grave] 
In  fhort,  their  toes,  fo  gentle  to  amufe, 
The  priefl  had  order'd  peas  into  their  fhoes : 
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A  noftrum  famous,  in  old  Popifh  times, 
For  purifying  fouls  that  Hunk  with  crimes ; 

A  fort  of  Apeftolic  fait, 

That  popifh  parfons  for  its  powers  exalt 
For  keeping  fouls  of  finners  fweet, 
Juft  as  our  kitchen  fait  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  fet  off  on  the  fame  day, 
Peas  in  their  fhoes,  to  go  and  pray  ; 

But  very  different  was  their  fpeed,  I  wots 
One  of  the  finners  gallop'd  on, 
Light  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun  ; 

The  other  limp'd  as  if  he  had  been  fhot. 

One  faw  the  Virgin  foon — "  peccavi''  cried— 

Had  bis  foul  white-wafh'd  all  fo  clever ! 
When  home  again  he  nimbly  hied, 

Made  fit  with  faints  above  to  live  for  ever. 

In  coming  back,  however,  let  me  fay, 

He  met  his  brother  rogue  about  half  way ; 

Hobbling,  with  out-ftretch'd  bum  and  bending  knees, 

Damning  the  fouls  and  bodies  of  the  peas  :  „ 

His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brows  in  fweat, 

Deep  fympathizing  with  his  groaningfeet. 

"  How  now !"  the  light-toed,  white-wafh'd  Pilgrim  broke  ; 

"  You  lazy  lubber !" 
*  Odds  curfe  it  !'*  cried  the  t'other,"  'tis  no  joke — 
My  feet  once  hard  as  any  rock, 

Are  now  as  foft  as  blubber. 

"  Excufe  me,  Virgin  Mary,  that  I  fvvear ; 
As  for  Loretto,  I  fhall  not  get  there  : 
No !  to  the  Devil  my  finful  foul  muft  go ; 
For,  damme,  if  I  ha'n't  loft  every  toe. 

<;  But,  brother  fanner,  do  explain 
How  'tis  that  you  are  not  in  pain; 

What  Pow'r  hath  work'd  a  wonder  for  your  toes  ; 
Whilft  /  juft  like  a  fnail  am  crawling, 
Now  fwearing,  now  on  Saints  devoutly  bawling, 

\ V  hilft  not  a  rafcal  conies  to  eafe  my  woes  ? 

"  How  is't  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go, 

Merry,  as  if  that  nought  had  happen'd,  burn  ye  !" 
*l  Why,"  cried  the  other,  grinning,  "  you  muft  know, 
That  juft  before  I  ventur'd  on  my  journey, 
To  walk  a  little  more  at  eafe, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  pcafe." 
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MONSIEUR  TONSON. 

BY  LEE  LEWIS,  ESQ. 

THERE  liv'd,  as  Fame  reports,  in  days  of  yore, 
At  leaft  fome  fifty  years  ago  or  more. 
Apleaiant  wight  in  town,  yciep'dTom  King; 
A  fellow  that  was  clever  at  a  joke, 
Expert  in  all  the  arts  to  teaze  and  fmoke, 
In  fhort,  for  ftrokes  of  humour,  quite  the  thing. 

To  many  a  jovial  club  Tom  King  was  known, 
With  whom  his  active  wit  unrivali'd  fhone — 

Choice  fpirit,  grave  free-mafon,  buck,  and  blood, 
Would  croud  his  ftories  and  bon  mots  to  hear ; 
And  none  a  difappoimmente're  could  fear, 

Tom's  humour  flow'd  in  fuch  a  copious  flood. 

To  him  a  frolic  was  a  high  delight — 

A  frolic  he  would  hunt  tor  day  and  night, 

Carelefs  how  Prudence  on  the  fport  might  frown: 
If  e'er  a  pleaiant  mifchief  fprang  to  view, 
At  once  o'er  hedge  and  dicch  away  Tom  flew, 

Nor  left  the  game  till  he  had  run  it  down. 

One  night,  our  hero,  rambling  with  a  friend, 
Near  fam'd  St.  Giles's  chane'd  his  courfe  to  bend, 

J  uft  by  that  fpot,  the  Seven  Dials  height : 
Twas  tilence  all  around,  clear  was  the  coaft  ; 
The  watch,  as  ufuat,  dozing  on  his  poft; 

And  icarce  a  lamp  difplay'd  a  twinkling  light. 

Around  this  place  there  liv'd  the  numerous  clans 
Of  honeft,  plodding,  foreign  artizans, 

Known  at  mat  time  by  name  of  Refugees — 
The  rod  of  Perfection  from  their  home 
Compelled  the  inoffenfive  race  to  roam  ; 

And  here  they  lighted,  like  a  fwarm  of  bees. 

We  1!  our  two  friends  were  faunt'ring  thro'  the  ftreet, 
In  hopes  fome  food  for  humour  foon  to  meet, 

When  in  a  window  near,  a  light  they  view ; 
And,  though  a  dim  and  melancholy  r.iv, 
It  f'eem'd  trie  prologue  to  fome  merry  play; 

So  towards  the  gloomy  dome  our  hero  drew. 

Straight  at  the  door  Tom  save  a  thundering  knock — 
The  time,  we  may  fuppofe,  near  two  o'clock. 

I'll  aflc,  fays  Kins,  if  Thotnpfnn  lodges  here. — 
Thoniplon  !  cries  t'other,  who  the  devil's  he? 
1  know  not.  King  replies ;  bjt  want  to  fee 

What  kind  of  animal  will  now  appear. 
L 
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After  feme  little  time  a  Frenchman  came — 

One  hand  difplay'd  a  ruih-light's  trembling  flame^ 

The  other  held  a  thing  they  call  culotle  ; 
An  old  firip'd  woollen  night-cap  grae'dhis  head, 
A  tatter'd  waiftcoat  o'er  one  fhoulder  fprearf — 

Scarce  half  awake,  he  heav'd  a  yawning  note. 

Though  thus  untimely  rous'd,  he  courteous  fmil'd, 
And  form  addrefs'd  our  wag  in  accents  mild, 

Bending  his  head  politely  to  his  knee — 
Pray,  Sare,  vat  vant  you,  dat  you  come  fo  late  ? 
1  beg  your  pardon,  Sare,  to  make  you  vait; 

Pray  tell  me,  Sare,  vat  your  commands  vid  me. 

Sir,  replied  King,  I  merely  fought  to  know, 
As  by  your  houie  I  chane'd  to-night  to  go — 

But  really  I'vedifturb'd  your  ileep.  1  fear — 
I  fay,  I  thought  that  you,  perhaps,  could  tell, 
Among  the  folks  who  in  the  ft  reel  do  dwell, 

If  there's  a  Mr  Thompfon  lodges  here  ? 

The  fhivering  Frenchman,  though  not  pleas'd  to  find 
The  bufinefs  of  this  unimportant  kind, 

Too  fimple  to  fufptct  'iwas  meant  in  jeer, 
Shrugg'd  out  a  figh  that  thus  his  reft  fhould  break, 
And  with  unalter'd  courtefy  he  (pake — 
No,  Sare,  no  Monfieur  Tonfon  lodges  here. 

Our  wag  begg'd  pardon,  and  towards  home  he  fped, 
While  the  poor  Frenchman  cr-nvi'd  again  to  bed 

But  King  refolv'd  not  thus  to  drop  the  jeft: 
So  the  next  night,  with  nv  re  of  whim  than  grace, 
Again  he  made  a  vifit  to  the  p'ace. 

To  break  once  more  the  poor  old  Frenchman's  reft. 

He  knock'd — but  waited  loneei  than  before  ; 
No  footfrep  teem'd  approaching  to  the  dorr; 

Our  Frenchman  lay  in  fuch  a  deep  profound. 
King,  with  the  knocker,  thundered  then  again, 
Firm  on  his  post  determined  to  remain; 

And  oft  indeed  he  made  the  door  relound. 

Atlafr  King  hears  him  o'er  the  pafl'-.ge  cr^ep, 
V\  ondering  what  fiend  again  difturb'd  his  deep. 

The  was  falutes  him  with  a  civil  leer; 
Thus  drawling  out,  to  heighten  the  i'urprlze, 
While  the  poor  Frenchmen  rubb'd  his  heavy  eyes- 
Is  there  a  Mr  Thompfon  lodges  here  ? 

The  Frenchman  fcvdter'd  \vi  h  a  kind  of  fright — 
Vy,  Sare,  I'm  lure  I  tell  you,  Sare.  last  night  ? 

And  here  he  labour'd  with  a  Ugh  h  nee  re— 
No  Monsieur  Tonfon  in  the  varid  I  know  ; 
No  \:onsieur  Tonson  here — 1  red  von  fo: 

Indeed,  Sare,  dere  no  Monsieur  Tonfon  here! 
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Some  more  excufes  tendei'd,  off  King  goes; 
And  ihe  old  Frenchman  fought  once  more  repofe: 

The  rogue  next  night  purfu'd  his  old  career. 
'Twas  lone  indeed  before  the  man  came  nigh; 
And  then  he  utter'd,  in  a  piteous  cry — 

Sare,  pon  my  fool,  no  Monsieur  Ton  Ton  here. 

Our  Iportive  wight  his  ufual  visit  paid, 

And  the  next  night  came  forth  a  prattling  maid  ; 

Whole  tongue  indeed  than  any  jack  .went  lastcr. 
Anxious  (he  strove  his  errand  to  enquire : 
He  laid,  'twas  vain  her  pretty  tongue  to  tire  ; 

He  fhould  not  Hit  till  he  had  (ten  her  master. 

The  damfel  then  began,  in  doleful  state, 
The  Frenchman's  broken  (lumbers  to  relate ; 

And  begg'd  he'd  call  at  prober  time  of  day. 
King  told  her,  fhe  must  fetch  her  master  down, 
A  chaife  was  ready— he  was  leaxing  town, 

But  first  had  much  of  deep  concern  to  lay. 

Thus  urg'd,  fhe  went  the  fnoring  man  to  cali ; 
And  long  indeed  was  (lie  oblig'd  to  bawl. 

Ere  fhe  could  roufe  the  torpid  lump  of  clay. 
At  last  he  wakes — he  riles — and  he  (wears  ; 
But  fcarcely  had  he  tctter'd  down  the  stairs, 

When  King  attacks  him  in  his  ulual  way. 

The  Frenchman  now  perceiv'd  'twas  all  in  vaia 
To  this  tormentor  mildly  to  complain, 

And  strait  in  rage  began  his  crest  to  rear. 
Sare,  vat  the  devil  make  you  treat  me  fo  ? 
Sare,  I  inform  you,  Sare,  three  nights  ago: 

Got  tarn,  1  (wear,  no  Monsieur  Tonfon  here! 

True  as  the  nighr,  King  went;  and  heard  a  strife 
Between  the  harafs'd  Frenchman  and  his  wife, 

Which  fhould  defcend  to  chace  the  fiend  away : 
At  length,  to  join  their  forces  they  agree, 
And  straight  impetuoufly  they  turn  the  key, 

Prepar'd  with  mutual  fury  for  the  fray: 

Our  hero,  with  the  firmnefs  of  a  rock,    '    ^ 
Collided  to  leceive  the  might>  fhock, 

Utt'ring  the  old  enquiry,  calmly  s'ood. 
The  name  of  Thomplon  rat>'d  the  storm  fo  high, 
King  deem'd  it  then  the  fatest  plan  to  (iy, 

With — Weil,  I'll  call  when  you're  in  genikr  mood. 

In  fhort,  our  hern,  with  the  fame  intent, 

full  many  a  night  to  plague  the  Frenchman  went, 

So  fond  of  mifchief  was  this  wicked  wit ! 
They  throw  out  water,  for  the  watch  tiu  v  call ; 
But  King  cxpefting,  still  deceives  them  all — 

M<  roicur  *t  last  was  fore'd  h's  bouse  to  quit. 
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It  happen'd  that  our  wag,  about  this  time, 
On  tome  fair  profpeft  fought  the  eastern  clime, 

Six  ling'ririg  years  bore  there  his  tedious  lot ; 
At  length  content,  amid  his  rip'ning  store, 
He  treads  again  on  Britain's  happy  fhore, 

And  his  long  ab fence  is  at  once  forgot. 

To  London,  with  impatient  hope,  he  flies; 
And  the  fame  night,  as  former  freaks,  arife, 

He  hin  must  siioll,  his  well-known  haunts  to  trace. 
Ah  !  hcrs's  the  fcene  ot  frequent  mirth,  he  (aid  j 
Mv  poor  old  Frenchman,  1-fuppofe,  is  dead. 

E.jad  !  I'll  knock,  and  lee  who  holds  his  place. 

"With  rapid  strokes  he  makes  the  mansion  roar: 
And,  while  he  eager  eyes  the  op'ning  door, 

Lo!  who  obeys  the  knocker's  rattling  peal  ? 
"Why,  e'en  our  little  Frenchman  !  strange  to  fay, 
fie  took  his  old  abode  that  very  day — 

Capricious  turn  of  Fortune's  fportive  wheel! 

"Without  one  thought  of  the  relentlefs  foe, 
"Who  fiend-like,  haunted  him  six  years  ago, 

Just  in  his  former  trim  he  now  appears  ; 
The  waistcoat  and  the  night-cap  feem'd  the  fame.j. 
"With  rufhlight,  as  before,  he  creeping  came, 

And  King's  detested  voice  astonifh'd  hears. 

As  if  fome  hideous  fpeclre  struck  his  sight, 
His  fenfes  feem'd  bewilder'd  with  affright ; 

His  face,  indeed,  befpoke  a  heart  full  lore: 
Then  starting;,  he  exclaim'd,  in  rueful  strain — 
iJegar!  here's  Monsieur Tonfon  come  again! 

Away  he  ran — and  ne'er  was  heard  of  more. 


■<<<'<"<l'<0»f  »!»■»'»" 


TRIPPLE  PLEA. 

LAW,  Phyfic,and  Divinity, 
Being  in  difpute,  could  not  agree 
To  fettle,  which  among  them  three 
Should  have  the  fuperiority. 

Law  pleads  he  does  preferve  men's  lands, 
And  all  their  goods  from  ravenous  hands : 
Therefore  of  right  challenges  he, 
To  have  the  fuperiority. 
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Phytic  prefcribes  recipes  for  health, 
Which  men  prefer  before  their  wealth; 
Therefore  of  right  challenges  he, 
To  have  the  fuperiority. 

Then  ftrait  fteps  up  the  Prieft  demure, 
Who  of  men's  fouls  takes  care  and  cure: 
Therefore  of  right  challenges  he, 
To  have  the  fuperiority 

If  Judges  end  this  Tripple  Plea, 
The  Lawyers  fhall  bear  all  the  fway. 
If  Empirics  their  verdi&give, 
Phyficians  belt  of  all  will  thrive. 

If  Bifhops  arbitrate  the  cafe, 

The  Priefts  mull  have  the  the  higheft  pfcec. 

Ifhoneft,  fober,mfe  men  judge, 

Then  all  the  three  away  may  trudge. 

For  let  men  live  in  peace  and  love, 
The  Lawyers  tricks  they  need  not  prove. 
Let  men  forbear  excefs  and  riot, 
They  need  not  feed  on  Doctor's  diet. 

Let  men  attend  what  God  doth  teach, 
They  need  not  care  what  Parfons  preach. 
But  if  men  fools  and  knaves  will  be, 
They'll  be  afs-ridden  by  all  three. 


A    SUBLIME    ODE 

TO  THE  GREAT  CONSUL. 

By  Peter  Pindar. 

"]%  TOST  gallant,  noble  Bonaparte  ! 
JLVX   P°'  0lir  'nvafion,  all  fo  hearty, 

Equipping  millions  to  come  over 
To  eat  Old  England  at  a  meal ; 
I  gnefs  that  thou  wilt  land  at  Deal, 

Likewife  near  Thames'  mouth  and  Dover. 
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Remember  that  th'  hiftoric  page 
Records,  that,  in  his  tyj:er  rage, 

Thy  brother  Alexander  fpar'd  the  arts ; 
He  never  Painter  kill'd,  nor  Bard, 
But  loaded  them  with  fair  reward, 

Inftead  of  ftones,  and  pikes,  and  darts. 

And  when  he  came  to  Thebes — what  then? 
Why  then — he  ordered  all  his  men 

To  fpare  the  facred  hoole  of  Pindar ; 
And  not,  amidli  the  conflagration, 
Wild  uproar  and  dire  devaluation, 

Reduce  it  to  a  perfecl  cinder. 

'Twas  done — the  houfe  with  all  its  hamlfome  tackling, 
Stood  Cafe  and  found,  while  all  the  reft  were  crackling. 

Conful! — a  Bard,  of  much  renown, 
By  far  the  bed  of  this  fair  town,  or  rather  city; 

A  Bard  of  genius  moflfullih'e, 

Whole  works  defy  the  teeth  of  lime; 
Exceeding  humourous  too,  and  quaint,  and  witty  ; 

Wi flies  to  have  his  goods  and  chattels 

Safe  from  the  ruin  of  thy  battles. 

Yes!  'mid  the  fire,  and  i'moke,  and  fmother, 
Copy  thy  little  wry.neck'u  brother, 

And  thou  malt  be  immortal  in  my  metres; 
Say — "  Since  the  Ion  of  Philip  fpar'd 

"The  dwelling  of  the  Theban  Bard, 
"  By  G— d,  I'll  fpare  his  Englifh  coufin  Peter's!" 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Mind! — in'thy  face  I  never  fpit, 
Like  Grenville.  Wyndham,  Billy  Pitt, 

And  (ervile  Parafites — their  tools} 
No — for  I  blufh'u  for  all  the  J  quad, 
Thinking  (hem  either  drunk  of  mad, 

And  called  them  all  a  pack  of  fools. 

<i  I  I  I  ifru  •<•■«■•<■•'*•• 

THE  RECRUITING  SERJEANT. 

BY  SOUTHEY. — SCENE,  BOTANY  BAY. 

I  Was  a  plough-boy  once;  as  free  from  woes 
And  blithelbnie  as  (he  lark  with  whom  1  role. 
Each  evening  at  return  a  meal  I  found; 
And  tho'  my  bed  was  hard,  my  (Vep  was  found. 
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One  Whitfuntide,  to  go  to  fair,  I  drefl, 

Like  i  great  bumpkin,  in  my  Sunday's  beft  ; 

A  primrole  pofey  in  my  hpt  I  {'tuck, 

And  to  the  revel  went  to  try  my  luck. 

From  (how  to  (how,  from  booth  to  booth  I  fin>y, 

See,  (lare,  and  wonder,  all  the  live-long  day. 

A  Serjeant  to  the  fair  recruiting  came, 

Skill'd  in  man-catching,  to  beat  up  for  game  ; 

Our  booth  he  enter'd  and  fat  down  by  me  ; — 

Methinks  even  now  the  very  fcene  1  fee  ! 

The  canvas  roof,  the  houftiead's  running  (lore, 

The  old  blind  fuller  feated  next  the  door, 

The  frothy  tankard  palling  to  and  fro, 

And  the  rude  rabble  round  the  puppet-fbow  : 

'J  he  Serjeant  eyed  me  we'd — the  punch-bowl  comes, 
And  as  we  laugh'd  and  drank,  up  ftmck  the  drums — 
And  now  hemves  a  bumper  to  his  wench — 

O— d  lave  the  King,  and  then— G— d  d — n  the  French. 

Then  tells  the  Itory  of  his  laft  campaign. 

How  many  wounded  and  how  m  my  {lain, 

Flag*  flyinu,  cannons  roarin;:,  drums  a-beatine, 

The  Knglifh  marching  on,  the  F  ench  retreatinc, — 

'*  l'ufh  on — pulh  on  my  lads!  they  fly  before  ye, 

"  March  on  to  riches,  happinefs  and  glory ! " 

At  firfi  I  wonder'd,  bv  degrees  grew  bolder, 

Then  cried — "'tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  loldier  ■'* 

"  Aye  Humphrev!"  fays  the   Serjeani — "that's  your 

natne? 
'*  'T's  a  fine  thing  to  fii:ht  iheFrench  for  fame  ! 
"  March  to  the  fieli! — knock  '">'  a  Mounfeet's  brains, 
"  And  pick  the  (coundiei's  pocket  for  your  pain*. 
"Come,  Humphrey,  come!   thou  art  a  lad  of  fpiril! 
'*  Ll'l'e  to  a  halhen — as  1  did — by  merfll 
u  Wonldfl  thou  believe  it  ?  even  I  was  once 
"  As  thou  art  now,  a  plouuh-boy  and  a  ounce  ; 
**  Rut  courage  rai>\l  me  to  my  rank.     How  now,  boy  '. 
M  Shall  Hero  Humphrey  IliU  be  Nnmps  the  plough-bo}  1 
"  A  proper  fhaped  ymint:  fellow  !   tall  ami  fira  ght  ! 
"  Why,  thou  weft  made  for  ulory  !  fi\e  feet  eight! 
"Toe  road  to  riches  is  ihe  field  of  Huh1,— 
**  D'dfl  ever  lee  a  guinea  look  fn  bright  ? 
V  Why,  regimentals,  Nomps,  would  uive  thee  grac~, 
*'  A  hit  aid  feather  would  become  that  face: 
"The  girl?  would  crowd  around  thee  to  be  kift — 
««  Doll  lov  e  a  girl  ?"  "  Od  Zounds !"  cried  I,  »«  I'll  lift !" 
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So  pafi  the  night :  anon  the  morning  came, 

And  oft' I  let  a  volunteer  for  fame. 

"  Back  moulders,  turn  out  your  toe?,  hold  up  your 

head, 
"Stand  eafy  I"  Co  [  d'd— till  almottdead. 
O  how  I  long'd  lo  tend  the  plough  again. 
Trudge  up  the  field  and  whittle  o'er  the  plain, 
When  tir'd  and  fore  amid  the  piteous  throng, 
Hungry  and  old  and  wet  I  liinp'd  alontr, 
And  growing  fainter  as  1  p-ifs'd  and  colder, 
Curs'd  that  ill  hour  when  I  hecame  a  Ibidier! 
In  town  I  found  the  hours  more  gaily  pais, 
And  Time  fled  f'wiftly  with  my  girl  and  glafs  ; 
The  girls  were  wonderons  kind  and  wonderaus  fair, 
They  foon  transferr'd  me  to  the  doctor's  care; 
The  Doclor  undertook  to  cure  the  e\  il. 
And  he  almofl  transferr'd  me  to  the  Devil. 
' Twere  tedious  to  relate  the  difmal  ftory 
Of  fightins,  fading,  wreichedneis,  and  glory. 
At  lafldifcharged,  to  England's  fhores  I  came, 
Paid  for  my  wounds  with  want  infiead  of  fame; 
Found  my  fair  friends,  and  plundered  as  they  hade  me; 
They  kid  me,  coax'd  me,  robb'd  me,  and  hetray'd  me. 
Tried  and  condemn'd,  h:s  Majelty  tranlports  me, 
And  here  in  peace,  I  thank  him,  lie  (opports  me. 
So  ends  my  difmal  and  heroic  ftory. 
And  Humphrey  gets  more  good  from  guilt  than  glory, 


TAM  O'  SHANTER. 

BY    BURNS. 


M  Of  Brownyis  and  cf  Bogillis  full  is  this  buke." 

GAWIN    DOUGLASS. 


WHEN  chapman  billies  leave  the  ftreet, 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet, 
As  market  days  are  wearing  late, 
An' folk  begin  to  tik  the  gate; 
While  we  lit  boufing  at  the  nappy, 
An'  getting  fou  and  unco  happy, 
We  think  nae  on  the  latig  Scots  miles, 
The  mcfics  waters,  flaps,  and  flyles, 
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That  lie  between  us  and  our  harae, 
Where  fits  our  fulky,  fallen  dame, 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  ftornj, 
Nurfing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honeft  Tarn  o'  Shanter 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr  wham  near  a  town  furpafies., 
For  honell  men  and  bony  laffea.) 

O  Tarn  1  had  thou  been  fae  wife, 
As  ta'en  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  ! 
She  tauld  the  weel  thou  waft  a  Ikellum, 
A  blethering,  bluftering,  drunken  bcllum ; 
That  frae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market  day  thou  waft  nae  fober ; 
That  ilka  meldar,  wi'  the  miller, 
Thou  fat  as  long  as  thou  had  filler ; 
That  every  naig  was  ca'd  a  fhoe  on* 
The  fmith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on  ; 

That  at  the  L d's  houfe,  cv'n  on  Sunday, 

Thou  drank  wi'  Kirton  Jean  till  Monday. 

She  prophecy'd  that,  late  or  foon, 

Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon  ; 

Or  catch'd  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk, 

By  Alloway'sauld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  dames !  it  gars  me  .greet, 
To  think  how  mony  councils  fweet, 
How  mony  lengthen 'd  fage  advices 
The  hufband  frae  the  wife  defpifes  ! 

But  to  our  tale :  Ae  market  night, 
Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  right; 
Fall  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
\\T  reaming  fwats  that  drank  divinely  ; 
And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trufty,  drouthy  crony  j 
Tarn  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither, 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegrther. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  fangs  and  clatter, 
And  ay  the  ale  was  grow  ittg  better. 
The  landlady  and  Tarn  grew  gracious, 
Wi'  favours,  ftcretj  fweet,  and  precious: 
M 
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The  foutcr  tauld  his  queereft  ftories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus  j 
The  ftorm  without  might  rain  and  ruftlc. 
Tain  did  nae  mind  the  ftorm  a  whittle. 

Care,  mad  to  ice  a  man  fae  happy, 
E'en  drown'd  himitlf  amang  the  nappy  ; 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi  lades  o'  treasure, 
Ihe  minutes  wing'd  their  way  wi'  pleafure. 
Kings  may  be  bleft,  but  Tarn  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious  ! 

But  pleafures  are  like  poppies  fpread, 
You  feize  the  fiow'r,  its  bloom  is  fhed  j 
Gr  like  the  fnow  fallsin  the  river, 

A  moment  white then  melts  forever  ; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race, 

That  flit  e'er  you  can  point  their  place  j 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 

Evanifhing  amid  the  ftorm. 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  nor  tide, 

The  hour  approaches  Tarn  maun  ride; 

That  hour  o'  night'  black  arch  the  key  ftan^. 

That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beaft  in; 

And  Ik  a  night  he  tak's  the  road  in, 

As  ne  er  poor  finner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  laft? 
The  rattling  fhowers  rofe  on  the  blalr, 
The  fpeedy  gleams  the  darknefs  iwallow'd. 
Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellow'd 
'1  hat  night,  a  child  might  undcritand 
1  he  Deil  had  bufmefs  on  hand. 

Wee!  mounted  on  his  grey  mare  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg, 
Tarn  fkelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire, 
Defpifing  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire; 
Whilft  holding  faft  his  cude  blue  bonnet, 
"VVhilft  crooning  o'er  fome  auld  Scotch  fonnet  ', 
"Whiles  glow'ring  round  wi"  prudent  cares, 
Left  bogles  catch  him  unawares : 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  nigh, 
\\  here  ghaifls  and  hoaiets  nightly  cry. — 
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By  this  time  he  was  crofs  the  foord, 
Whare  in  the  fnaw  the  chapman  fmoor'd; 
And  paft  the  birks  and  meikle  Aane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak's  neck-bane  ; 
And  thro*  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  murder'd  bairn  ; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Whare  Mungo's  mither  hang'd  herfel. — 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods, 
The  doubling  ftorm  roars  thro'  the  woods, 
The  lightnings  flam  from  pole  to  pole, 
Near  and  more  near  the  thuno^rs  roll ; 
When,  glimmering  thro*  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-Ailoway  feem'd  in  a  bleeze  ; 
Thro'  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing, 
And  loud  refounded  mirth  and  dancing. 

Infpiring  bold  John  Barleycorn  ! 
What  dangers  thou  can  ft  make  us  fcorn  ! 
WF  tippeny  we  fear  nae  evil, 
Wi'  ufquabae  we'll  face  the  devil ! 
The  fwats  fae  ream'din  Tammie's  noddle, 
Fair  play  he  car'd  nae  deils.  a  boddle. 
But  Maggie  flood  right  fair  aftonifh'd, 
Till  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonifh  d, 
She  ventur'd  forward  to  the  light, 
And,  wow  !  Tarn  faw  ah  unco  fight ! 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance, 
Nae  cotillon  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  ftrathfpeys,  and  reels, 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels ; 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  eaft, 
There  fat  auld  Nick,  in  fliape  o'  beaft, 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large, 
To  gie  them  mufic  was  his  charge  : 
He  fcrew'd  the  pipes  and  gart  them  fkirl 
1  ill  roof  and  rafters  a*  did  dirl. — 
Coffins  flood  round  like  open  prefTes, 
That  fhaw'd  the  dead  in  their  laft  drefTes  ; 
And,  by  fome  devlifh  cantrip  flight, 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light ; 
By  which  heroic  Tarn  was  able 
Xo  note  upon  the  haily  table 
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A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims, 
Tvva  fpan-lang,  wee,  unchriften'd  bairns ; 
A  thief,  new-cuttedfrae  a  rape, 
Wr  his  laft  gafp  his  gab  did  gape; 
Five  tomahawks  wi'  blude  red-rufted, 
Pive  fcymetars  wi'  murder  crufted, 
A  garter  which  a  babe  had  ftrangled, 
A  knife  a  father's  throat  had  mangled, 
Whom  his  ain  ion  o'  life  bereft, 
The  grey  hairs  yet  ftack  to  the  heft ; 
Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfu', 
Which  ev'n  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu' : 
Three  lawyers'  tongues  turn'd  infide  out, 
Wi'  lies  feem'd  like  a  beggar's  clout : 
Three  prieits'  hearts,  rotten,  black  as  muck. 
Lay  (linking,  vile  in  every  neuk. — 

As  Tammie  glowr'd,  amaz'd  and  curious, 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  faft  and  furious  : 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew. 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew, 
They  reel'd,  they  fet,  they  crofs'd,  they  cleekit, 
Till  ilka  carl  in  fwat  and  reekit, 
And  caft  her  duddies  to  the  wark, 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  fark  1 

Now  Tarn.  O  Tarn  !  had  they  been  queens, 
A'  plump  and  (trapping  in  their  teens, 
Their  farks,  inftead  o'  creemie  flanuen, 
Been  fnaw-white  feventeen  hundred  linen ! 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  ance  were  plufh,  o'  gude  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdies, 
For  ae  blink  o7  the  bonie  burdies  ! 

But  wither'd  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags  wad  fpean  a  foal, 
Louping  and  flinging  on  a  crummock , 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  ftomach. 

But  Tarn  kend  what  was  what  fuJ  brawliefc 
There  was  ae  winfome  wench  and  vvawlie 
That  night  enlifted  in  the  core, 
(Lang  after  kend  on  Carrick  fliore, 
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Tor  mony  a  beaft  to  dead  (he  (hot, 
And  perifh'd  mony  a  bony  boat, 
And  ihook  baith  meikle  corn  and  bear, 
And  kept  the  country- fide  in  fear) 
Her  cutty  fark,  o'  Paifley  barn, 
That  while  a  laffie  (lie  had  worn,. 
In  longitude  tho'  ibrely  (canty, 
It  \va6  herbeft,  and  (lie  wasvauntie.— 
Ah!  little  kenn'dthy  reverend  grannie, 
That  fark  fhe  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots,  ('twas  a'  her  riches) 
Wad  ever  grac'd  a  dance  o'  writches  ! 

But  here  my  mtife  her  wing  maun  cour  ; 
Sic  (lights  are  far  beyond  her  pow'r, 
To  ling  how  Nanny  lap  and  flang, 
(A  fouple  jade  (lie  was,  and  ftrang) 
And  how  lam  flood,  like  ane  bewitch'd, 
And  thought  his  very  e'en  enrich'd, 
Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fudg'd  fu'  fain, 
And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main  ^ 
Till  firft  ae  caper,  fyne  anither, 
Tarn  tint  his  reafon  a'  thegither, 
And  roars  out,  *  Weel  done  Cutty-fark  !' 
And  in  an  in  ft  ant  all  was  dark  : 
And  fcarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 
When  out  the  hellifti  legion  failied. 

As  bees  biz  out  wi'  angry  fyke, 
When  plundering  herds  affail  their  byke  y 
As  open  puflie's  mortal  foes, 
When  pop!  (lie  ftarts  before  their  nofe; 
As  eager  runs  the  market  crowd, 
Wrhen  *  Catch  the  thief!'  refounds  aloud; 
So  Maggy  runs,  the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  mony  an  eldritch  ikreech  and  hollow. 

Ah,  Tarn  !  Ah,  Tarn  !  thou'll  get  thy  fail  in  I 
In  hell  they'll  roaft  thee  like  a  herrin  1 
In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin  y 
Kate  foon  will  be  a  waefu'  woman  ! 
Now  do  thy  fpeedy  utmoft,  Me^, 
And  win  the  key  (tane  o'  the  brig  ; 
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There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  tofs, 
A  running  ftream  they  dare  nae  crofs. 
But  ere  the  key-ftane  fhe  could  make, 
The  fient  a  tale  fhe  had  to  make  1 
For  Nanny,  far  before  the  reft, 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  preft, 
And  flew  at  Tarn  wi'  furious  ettle  ; 

But  little  wift  fhe  Maggie's  mettle 

Ae  fpring  brought  off  her  maifterhale, 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tail  : 
The  carlin  caught  her  by  the  rump, 
And  left  poor  Maggy  fea'ree  a  ftump. 

Now,  wha'  this  tale  o'  truth  mall  reuii, 
Ilk  man  and  mither's  fon  tak  heed  : 
Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inciin'd, 
Or  cutty  fark  run  in  your  mind, 
Think  ye  may  buy  the  joy's  o'er  dear, 
Remember  Tarn  6'  Shanter's  mare. 


•<•<••*•<  •<• 


WATTY  AND  MEG* 

OR,     THE 
WIFE  REFORMED. 


"We  dream  in  cour.;fhip,  but  in  wedlock  wake.'* 

, Pop*. 

KEEN  the  froftv  winds  war blawin', 
Deep  the  foa*  had  wreath 'd  the  ploughs, 
Watty,  wearied  a'  day  fawin\* 
Daunert  down  to  Mungo  Blue's. 

Dryfter  Jock  was  fitting  cracky, 

Wi*  Pate  Tamfon  o'  the  Hill, 
w  Come  awa',  "  quo'  Johnny,  «s  Watty ! 

Haith  we'ie  ha'e  anither  jill." 

*  Sawinsr  timber. 
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Watty,  glad  to  fee  Jock  Jabos, 
And  fae  money  neighbours  roun', 

Kicket  frae  his  ihoon  the  fna'  ba's, 
Syne  ayont  the  fire  fat  down. 

Owre  a  boord,  wi'  bannocks  heapet, 
Cheefe  an*  ftoups  an'  glaffes  flood  ; 

Some  war  roarin',  ithers  fleepit, 
Ithers  quietly  chewt  their  cude. 

Jock  was  felling  Pate  fome  tallow, 

A'  the  reft  a  racket  hel\ 
A'  but  Watty,  wha,  poor  fallow, 

Sat  and  fmoket  by  himfel\ 

Mungo  fi-H'd  him  up  a  toothfu', 
Drank  his  health  and  Meg's  in  ane; 

Watty,  puffin'  out  a  mouthru' 
Pledg'd  him  wi'  a  drecry  grane. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Watty,  wi'  you! 

Trouth  your  charts  are  fa  ing  in  ! 
Something  s  wrang — I'tu  vext  to  fee  you- 

Gudefake  !  but  ye're  defp'rate  thin  !'' 

**  Aye  (quo*  Watty)  things  are  altcr'd 
But  its  paft  redemption  now, 

O!  I  wifh  I  had  been  halter'd 
When  I  married  Maggy  Howe! 

I've  been  poor,  and  vext,  and  rd 
Tiy'd  wi'  troubles  that's  no  fma"; 

Them  I  bore — but  marrying  Maggy 
Laid  the  cape-ftane  o'  them  a'. 

NUht  and  day  fhe's  ever  yelpin'. 

Wi*  the  weans  fhe  ne'er  can  gree; 
When  file's  tir'd  wi'  perfect  fkelpin', 

Then  fhe  flees  like  fire  on  me. 

Sec  ye,  Mungo  1   when  (he'll  clafli  on 

Wi'  her  everlafting  clack, 
Whiles  I've  bad  my  nieve,  in  palion. 

Liftct  up  to  break  her  back." 
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Xi  O  !  for  gudefake,  keep  frae  cuff^s,' 
Mungo  fhook  his  head  and  faid, 

u  We'll  I  ken  what  fort  o'  life  it's ; 
Ken  ye,  Watty,  how  I  did  ? 

After  Befs  and  I  war  kippl'd, 
Soon  fhe  grew  like  ony  bear, 

Brak'  my  fhins,  and,  when  I  tippl'd, 
Harl'd  out  my  very  hair! 

For  a  wee  I  quietly  knuckl'd, 

But,  when  naething  would  prevail. 

Up  my  claes  and  cafli  I  buckl'd — 
Befs ,  for  ever  fare  ye  <iveel! 

Then  her  din  grew  lefs  and  lefs  ay, 
Haith  I  oart  her  change  her  tunc : 

Now  a  better  wife  than  Befly 
Never  ftept  in  leather  lhoon. 

Try  this,  Watty- — Whan  ye  fee  her 
Ragin'  like  a  roaring  flood, 

Swear  that  moment  that  ye'll  lea'  her; 
That's  the  way  to  keep  her  gude."— 

Laughing,  fangs,  and  laffes'  flcirls, 
Echo'd  now  out  thro'  the  roof, 

Done  !  quo'  Pate,  and  fyne  his  arls 
Naii'd  the  Dryfter's  wauket  loof. 

I'  the  thrang  o*  ftories  telling, 
Shaking  ban's  and  joking  queer, 

Swith  !  a  chap  comes  on  the  hallan, 
»*  Mungo!  is  our  Watty  here  ?" 

Maggy's  weel-kent  tongue  and  hurry 
Dartet  thro'  him  like  a  knife  : 

Up  the  door  flew — like  a  fury 
In  came  Watty's  fcaulin'  wife. 

"  Nelly,  gude-for-naething  being  ! 

O  ye  fnufty,  drncken  fow  ! 
Bring'in'  wife  an'  weans  to  ruin, 

Drinkin'  here  \x\  lie  a  crew! 
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Devil  nor  your  legs  war  broken  ! 

Sic  a  life  nae  flefh  endures— 
Toilin'  like  a  (lave,  to  floken 

You,  ye  dy vor !  and  your  'hores ! 

Rife !  ye  drucken  beaft  o'  Bethel ! 

Drink's  your  night  and  day's  defire: 
Rife,  this  precious  hour  !  or  faith  I'll 

Fling  your  whiflcy  i'  the  fire!'' 

Watty  heard  her  tongue  unhallow'd, 
Pay'd  his  groat  wi'  little  din, 

Left  the  houfe,  while  Maggy  fallowM, 
Flyting  a'  the  road  behin'. 

Folk  frae  every  door  cam'  lampin', 
Maggy  croft  them  ane  and  a', 

Clappit  wi'  her  han's  and  ftampin', 
Loft  her  bauchels  i'  the  fna'. 

Hame,  at  length,  (he  turn'd  the  gav«l, 
Wi'  a  face  as  white's  a  clout, 

Ragin*  like  a  very  devil, 

Kickcn  ftools  and  chairs  about. 

u  YeMl  fit  wi'  your  limmcrs  round  you  ! 

Hang  you,  Sir,  I':l  be  your  death  ! 
Little  hauds  my  hands,  confound  youf 

But  I  cleave  you  to  the  teeth." 

Watty,  wha  midft  this  oration 
Ey'd  her  whiles,  but  durft  na  fpeak 

Sat.  like  patient  Refignation, 
Trembling  by  the  ingle  cheek. 

'hd  his  wee  drap  brofe  he  fippet, 
Maggy's  tongue  gaed  like  a  bell, 

Quietly  to  his  bed  he  flippet, 
Sighin'  aften  to  himfel' — 

"  Nane  are  free  fr.ieyowtfvexatior 

Ilk  ane  has  his  ills  to  dree  ; 
But  thro  a'  the  hale  creation 

Js  nae  mortal  rent  like  me  I" 
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A'  night  lang  he  rowt  and  gantct", 
Sleep  or  reftrhe  could  nae  tak  ; 

Maggy,  aft  vvi'  horror  haunted, 
Mumlin',  Itarted  at  his  back. 

4>oon  as  e'er  tie  morning  peepet, 

Up  raife  Watty,  waefu'  chiel, 
Kifs'd  his  weanies  while  they  fleepit, 
Wakent  Meg,  and  fought  fare  weel. 

"  Fareweel  Meg! — And,  O  !  may  Heav'a 

Keep  you  ay  within  his  care  : 
Watty's  heart  ye've  lang  been  grievin', 

Now  he'll  never  fafh  your  mau\. 

Happy  could  I  been  bchde  you, 
Happy  baith  at  morn  at  e'en  : 

A'  the  ills  did  e'er  betide  you, 
Watty  ay  turn'dout  your  frien*. 

But  ye  ever  like  to  fee  me 
Vext  and  fighin',  late  and  air. — 

Fareweel  Meg  !  I've  fworn  to  lea'  thee, 
So  thou'll  never  fee  me  rnair." 

Mega'  fabbm,  fae  to  lofe  him, 

Sic  a  change  had  never  wift, 
Held  his  hand  clofe  to  her  bofom, 

While  her  heart  was  like  to  bin  ft. 

"  O  my  Watty  will  ye  lea*  me, 
Friendlefs,  helplefs,  to  dclp^ir! 

O  !  for  this  ae  time  forgi'e  me, 
Never  will  1  vex  you  mair." 

*f  Aye  !  ye've  aft  faid  that,  and  broken 
A'  your  vow-9  ten  times  a  week. 

No,  no  Meg  !  See — there's  a  token 
Glitt'ring  on  my  bonnet  cheek. 

Owre  the  feas  I  march  this  morning, 

Liftet,  teflet,  fworn  an'  a', 
l -'ore'd  by  your  confounded  girning  ; 

Fareweel,  Meg  !  for  I'm  8M«V 
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Then  poor  Maggy's  tears  and  clamour 
Guflit  atreih,  and  louder  grew, 

While  the  weans,  wi'  mournfu'  yaumer, 
Round  their  rabbin'  mither  flew. 

M  Thro'  the  yirth  I'll  wanner  wi'you— 
Stay,  O  Watty  !  ftay  at  hame. 

Here  upon  my  knees  I'll  gi'e  you 
Ony-  vow  ye  like  to  name. 

See  your  poor  young  lammies  pleadin*', 
Will  ye  gang  an'  break  our  heart } 

No  a  boufe  to  put  our  head  in, 
No  zjrietiXo  take  our  part.'' 

Ilka  word  came  like  a  bullet ; 

Watty's  heart  begoud  to  make  ; 
On  a  kift  he  laid  his  wallet, 

Dightet  baith  his  e'en  and  fpake. 

"  If  ance  mair  I  could  by  writing, 

Lea'  the  fodgers  and  ftay  Hill, 
Wad  you  fwear  to  drap  your  fly  ting  :  * 

"  Yes,  O  Watty!   yes,  I  will'." 

li  Then,  (quo  Watty)  mind  be  honeft ; 

Ay  to  keep  your  temper  ftrive  ; 
Gin  ye  break  this  dreadfu'  promife> 

Never  mair  expect  to  thrive. 

Margct  Howe  !  this-  hour  ye  folemn 
Swear  by  every. thi'ig  that's  gude, 

Ne'er  again  your  lpouie  to  icaul'  him', 
While  lite  warms  your  heart  an'  blood': 

That  ye'll  ne'er  in  Mungo's  feek  me — 
Ne'er  put  druckcn  to  my  name — 

Never  out  at  e'ening  fteek  me — 
Never  gloom  when  I  come  hame  : 

That  ye'll  ne'er,  like  Befly  Miller^ 
Kick,  my  fhins,  or  rug  ray  hair — 

Laftly,  Tm  to  keep  the  filler  * 
This  upo*  your  faut  ye  fwear  X* 
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"  0— h!°  quo*  Meg;— «  Awed!"  quo'  Watty, 
11  Fareweel!— faith  I'll  try  the  feas." 

"  O  ftait'  ftill,"  quo'  Meg,  an'  grat  ay  > 
u  Ony,  ony  way  to  pleafe." 

Maggy  fyne,  becaufe  he  preft  her; 

Swore  to  a'  things  owre  again : 
Watty  lap,  an'  danc*d,  an'  kifs'd  her; 

Wow  1  but  he  was  won'rous  fain. 

Down  he  threw  his  ftaflf  victorious  *, 
Affgaed  bonnet,  claes,  an'  fhoon  j 
Syne  aneath  the  blankets  glorious 
-Weld  anither  Honey-Moon. 


THE 

CHARACTER 

or  a 

GOOD  WIFE  DELINEATED. 

BY    THE    RIGHT    HON.    LOUD    GARDENSTONE, 

A  WIFE,  you  fay,  is  an  expenfive  toy, 
But,  wanting  coft,  wecaiwot  purchafejoy; 
The  richeft  mifer  muft  remain  in  rags, 
Unlefs  he  c»ndefcends  to  loofe  his  bags; 
The  thread-bare  bard,  a  coach  who  cannot  hire, 
Is  fain  to  ltraddle  through  December's  mire; 
And  he,  whofe  income  won't  extend  to  port, 
To  the  more  frugal  ale-houfe  mult  refort. 

Before  a  doctor  takes  the  pains  to  kill, 
His  patient's  purfc  mull  pay  for  every  pill : 
A  Britifh  Premier  too  muft  bribe  the  house, 
Before  they'll  vote  his  Majefty  a  fous. 

At  church,  you  know,  as  well  as  at  the  play, 
We  cannot  have  a  feat  unlefs  we  pay: 
And  you  and  I,  till  fome  few  pence  are  given, 
Muft,  like  two  fp.micls,  from  the  pew  be  driven  f 
Nor  gain  one  glimpfe  of  glory,  or  of  grace, 
Ere  firft  we  buy  the  freedom  of  the  place. 


For  all  commodities  a  price  is  paid, 
Why,  then,  refufeyour  money  for  a  maid? 

A  wife,  you  fay,  deftroys  domeftic  eafe, 
You  cannot  then  do  juft  whate'eryou  pleaie. 
But  tell  me  truly,  when  a  fool  is  drunk, 
And  all  his  fenfes  in  the  liquor  funk, 
Shall  he  be  fuffer'd  to  difturb  the  ftreets, 
And  bruife  with  every  vagabond  he  meets  ? 
Embrace  infection,  founder  in  the  mire. 
Or,  reeling  homeward,  fet  his  houfe  on  fire? 

Far  better  fate  attends  the  happy  man 
Who  weds  a  mate  as  early  as  he  can  : 
His  faithful  fpoufe  his  every  want  attends 
Onefponfc  is  worth  ten  tbonfand  bottle-frisnds  } 
She  flatters,  (trips,  and  rolls  him  into  bed, 
Then  binds  a  fillet  round  his  aching  head; 
She  covers,  carefully,  each  wearied  limb, 
For  all  her  wiibes  centre  but  in  him  ; 
And,  while  coherently  to  curfe  he  tries, 
The  briny  fhower  comes  burfting  from  her  eyes. 

In  humble  tone  (he  ventures  to  complain. 
Me  fwore  laft  night  he  ne'er  would  foak  again  ; 
Reminds  him  that  hepiays  a  thoughtlefs  part, 
And  hints  what  agonies  have  wrung  her  heart. 

Then,  which  all  other  mortals  would  defpife, 
Befidc  her  hopeful  hufband  down  fhe  lies. 
But  left  his  horrid  breath  may  do  her  harm, 
She  clings  behind  to  keep  his  ihouldcrs  warm. 

A  wife,  bi-fides,  will  bring  you  girls  and  boys  ; 
And  though  the  monkies  make  mediant  noife, 
Though  other  children's  din  you  cannot  bear, 
Yet  theirs,  believe  me,  wont  annoy  your  ear. 

None  but  an  actual  father  ever  knows 
With  what  fond  joy  a  father's  heart  o'erflows, 
To  fee  all  Lilliput  frilkup  and  down, 
When  every  look  reminds  him  of  his  own, 
Or  her's,  who,  in  the  fummer  days  of  youth, 
Taught  him  the  charms  of  tendernefs  and  truth. 

And  are  you  fick  ?    JTis  then  her  actions  prove  ; 
No  words  can  paint  the  frenzy  of  her  love  : 
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'lis  then  the  grandeur  of  her  foul  fhines  forth, 
Then  firft  you  learn  the  vaflnef's  of  her  worth. 

Your  kindeft  comrades  in  attendance  fail, 
For  all  muft  weary  of  a  lick  man's  tale; 
But,  night  and  day,  file  ftill  is  at  your  fide, 
More  foft,  more  charming  far,  than  when  a  bride 
For  though  corroding  cares  her  bloom  deftroy, 
Her  generous  love  excites  luperior  joy  : 
She  watches  every  motion,  of  your  eye, 
Your  every  want  impatient  to  fupply. 

Affected  finiles  conceal  her  inward  care, 
Hopelefs  herfelf,  yet  checking  your  defpair  ; 
While  oft,  in  fpite  of  ali  her  female  art, 
A  figh  efcaping,  cuts  you  to  the  heart. 
How  cold  mere  friendfhip,  when  compar'd  to  this-*1 
Without  fuch  women,  what  were  human  blifs? 

And  fhxnild,  as  it  may  happen,  Fortune  frown, 
And  from  the  height  of  greatnefs  hurl  you  down*. 
When  every  friend,  as  ulual,  turns  his  back, 
And  your  ibuf  lingers  on  the  mental  rack  ; 
When  every  infult  muft  be  coo!y  borne, 
The  pedant's  pity,  and  the  rival's  fcorn  ; 
When  thofe  you  trailed,  their  connections  change, 
And  thole  who  hate  you,  give  refentment  range  ; 
When  every  look,  where'er  you  fhew  your  head, 
Is  Aire  to  make  you  feel  "  your  kingdom's  fled;" 
When  fordid  Prudence  ftiffens  every  face, 
And  every  tongue  exults  in  your  difgrace  ;* 
At  Inch  a  time,  does  female  friendfhip  fail  ? 
No  ;  fhe  herfelf  attends  you  to  the  jail ! 

Such  friendfhip  cheaply  with  a  world  were  bought; 
Her  bofom  juft  admits  one  fingle  thought. 
Your  peace  of  mind  fhe  breathes  but  to  purfue, 
Nor  dreads  a  dungeon  to  be  fhar'd  with  you. 

She,  too,  wheft  death  arrives  to  your  relief. 
Shall  watch  its  progress  with  the  pureft  grief ; 
Perform  each  duty  that  diftrefs  can  crave, 
And,  with  fond  tears,  bedew  her  hufband's  grave; 

*  No  paflage,  ra  ar  y  water,  can  be  »oie  instructive  or  in- 
teresting, than  ihc  faiiot  Hie  Duke  of  bully,  as  described  fcy 
hwnfelf. 
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And  (till,  with  you,  her  tender  mern'ry  teems, 
Still  your  lov'd  image  haunts  her  broken  dreams* 
And  blafts  each  phantom  of  returning  peace, 
Till  Heav'n,  in  pity,  gives  her  own  releafe. 

Such  are  the  feK  we  modeftly  defpife, 
And  fuch  the  fools  whom  every  fool  decries. 

To  this  you  anfwer  with  a  feornful  Jfmile, 
That  common  fenfe  adopts  a  colder  ftyle; 
That  many  a  wife  turns  out  fo  very  bad, 
As  loon  to  drive  the  tameft  partner  mad. 

Thefcrub,  who  bargains  for  a  mafs  of  gold, 
May -catch,  no  doubt,  a  flattern  or  a  fcold. 
The  brute,  whofe  paffion  is  but  rank  deiir-e, 
May  feel  ten  days  exhauft  his  carnal  lire. 
The  fool  who  marries  for  the  fake  of  wit, 
Is  fure  to  find  himfelf  feverdy  bit  ; 
And  he  whofeeks  a  fpouleof  noble  blood, 
Muft  bear  with  patience,  lectures  long  and  loud. 

But  men  of  fenfe,  with  reafon,  hope  to  find 
A  graceful  pert"on,  with  a  modeft  mind ; 
Whofe  various  charms  mi  ever  muft  admire, 
At  once  the  choice  of  wifdom  and  defire  : 
And  for  mere  merit,  if  you  feavch  around, 
Believe  me-,  that  is  always  to  be  found. 

The  fureft  rules  for  chiding  fuch  a  mate, 
Would  furnifh  topics  for  a  fine  debate; 
But,  left  the  fpirit  of  the  verfc  expire, 
Your  preacher,  for  the  prefent,  (kali  retire. 


..<  •<■<«■ 


SHtPHERDLUBIN. 

BY    MH.   O.    D.    KAKLEV. 

YOUNG  Lubiu  was  afliepherd  boy, 
Who  watch 'd  a  rigid  mailer's  (beep, 
And  many  a  night  was  heard  to  Ugh, 
And  many  a  day  was  ken  to  weep: 

Tor  not  a  lambkin  e'er  was  loft, 
Or  wether  flray'd  to  field  remote, 

But  LuV-in  ever  was  to  blame, 
Ivor  careful  he,  v>vr  pennM  his  rote. 
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Yet  not  a  tru  flier  lad  was  known, 
To  climb  the  promontory's  brow  J 

Nor  yet  a  tenderer  heart  e'er  beat, 
Befide  the  brook  in  vale  below, 

From  him  ftern  winter's  drifting  fnow, 
Its  pelting  fleet,  or  froft  fevere, 

Or  fcorehing  fummer's  fultry  ray, 
Ne'er  fore'd  a  murmur,  or  a  tear. 

For  ah  !  the  varying  feafons  had 

To  every  hardihip  form'd  his  frame ; 

Tho  ftill  his  tender  feeling  heart, 
By  nature  nurs'd,  remain'd  the  fame. 

But  whither  fhall  the  orphan  fly 
To  meet  protection's  foftering  powet i 

Oppreflion  waits  the  future  day, 
When  mifery  marks  the  natal  hour. 

An  orphan  lad  poor  Lubin  was, 
No  friend;  no  relative  had  he  ! 

His  happieft  hour  was  dafrYd  with  woe, 
His  mildeft  treatment — tyranny. 

It  chane'd  that  o'er  theboundlefs  heath 
One  winter's  day  his  flocks  had  fpreadj 

By  hunger  urg'd  to  feek  the  blade 
That  lurk'd  beneath  its  fnowy  bed. 

And,  bous'd  at  eve,  his  fleecy  charge, 
He,  forrowing,  inifs'd  a  favourite  lamb. 

That  fhunn'd  the  long  perfiuing  fearch, 
Nor  anfwer'd  to  its  bleeting  dam. 

With  heavy  heart  he  ihap'd  his  way, 

And  told  fo  true,  fo  fad  a  tale, 
That  almoft  pierc  d  the  marble  breaft 

Of  ruthlefs  Rufus  of  the  vale. 

Poor  Lubin  own'd  his  flocks  had  ftray'd, 
Own'd  he  had  fuffer  d  them  to'go; 

"Yes! — he  had  leain'd  to  pity  them, 
For  often  be  had  hunger'dtoo  : 

And  had  he  to  their  pinching  wants, 
The  unnipp'd  neighb'ring  bounds  deny'd^ 

They  fare  had  dropp'd — as  furely  too, 
Ik  pitying  fliepherd  boy  had  died- 
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Then  die  !— th'  unfeeling  raafter  fa«*f 

And  fpurn'd  him  from  his  clofing  door  ; 
Which,  till  he  found  his  favourite  iamb, 

He  vow'd  fhould  i^'er  admit  him  more.' 
Dark  was  the  night,  and  o'er  the  wafte 

The  whittling  winds  did  fiercely  blow, 
And  'gainft  his  poor,  unmelter'd  head, 

With  arrowy  keennefs  came  the  fnow. 
The  fmall  thick  fnow  that  Eurus  drives 

In  freezing  fury  o'er  the  plain, 
And  with  unfparing  vengeance,  fcorei 

The  callous  face  of  hardieft  fwain. 

Yet  thus  he  left  his  mailer's  houfe, 

And  fliap'd  his  fad  uncertain  way, 
fty  man  unnotie'd  and  forfook, 

And  rollow'd  but  by— trufty  Tray- 
Poor  trufty  Tray!  a  faithful  dog  ; 

Lubin  and  he  were  young  together  ; 
Sti'l  would  they  grace  each  other's  fide, 

Whate'er  the  time,  whate'er  the  weather. 

Unlike  to  worldly  friends  were  they, 
Who  feparate  in  fortune's  blaft — 

They  (till  were  near  when  fair  the  Iky, 
But  nearer  ftill  when  overcaft. 

When  Lubin's  random  ftep  involv'd 
His  body  'neath  the  drifted  fnow, 

1  ray  help'd  him  forth  ;  and  when  Tray  fell, 
Poor  Lubin  dragg'dhim  from  below. 

Thus,  'midft  the  horrors  of  the  night, 
They  enter' d  on  the  houfelefs  heath  ; 

Above  their  heads  no  comfort  broke> 
Nor  round  about,  nor  underneath. 

No  little  cheering  ftar  they  faw, 

1  o  light  them  on  their  dreary  way  ; 

Nor  yet  the  diftant  twinkling  blaze 
Of  cottage  induftry  faw  they. 

Nay,  e'en  that  moft  officious  guide 

Of  thofe  who  roam  and  thole  who  mope, 

Retiring  Will-o'-th'-Wifp,  refus'd 
To  trim  the  lamp  of  treach'rous  hope, 
o 
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Nor  paiifli  bell  was  heard  to  /hike 

The  hour  of  "  tardy-gaite.d  night ;" 
"No  noife— but  winds  'arid  fcreams  of  thofe 

Ill-omen'd  birds  that  ftnin  the  light. 
Benumb'd  at  length  his  fliff'nmg  joints, 

His  tongue  to  Tray  could  fcarcely  fpeak; 
His  tears  congeal'd  to  icicles — 

His  hair  hung  clatt'ring.'gainft  his  cheek. 

As  thus  he  feit  his  fault'ring  limbs 

Give  omen  of  approaching  death, 
Aurora  from  her  eaftern  hill 

Rufll'd  forth,  and  ftay'd  his  fleeting  breath  ; 
And  fhew'd  to  his  imperfcel  fight 

The  harmlefscaufe  of  all  his  woe  ! 
His  little  lambkin,  cold  and  fttff, 

Stretch'd  on  its  bed  of  glift'ning  fnow  ! 

His  heart's  beft  chord  was  yet  in  tune, 

Unihapp'd  by  cold  Severity; 
Touch'd  was  that' chord — his  dim  eye  beam'd, 

Suifufed  fenfibility. 

"  Tisjuft,  hefaid,  that  where  thou  lieft, 
"  The  carelefs  fhepherd  boy  fhould  lie ; 

"  Thou  diedft,  poor  fool,  for  want  of  food  ; 
'*  I  fall,  for  fuffering  thee  to  die. 

"  But  oh,  my  matter  !" — broken — fhort — 
Was  every  half-word  now  he  fpoke — 

"Severe  has  been  thy  conftant  will, 
"  And  galling  fure  thy  heavy  yoke. 

"  But  yet  *  in  all  my  bell,'  have  I 
"  Without  a  'plaintmy  hardfhips  bore  ; 

**  Rufus  ! — may  all  mypangs  be  paft — 
u  Matter  ! — liny  fuiferingsare  no  more  ! 

"A  warmer  couch  haft  thou  to  prefs, 
fi  Secure  from  cramping  frofts  thy  feet ; 

"And  cou'dft  thou  boaft  fo  free  a  breaft, 
"  Thou  yetmight'lt  die  a  death  as  fweet. 

"  My  trufty  dog— that  wiflful  look 

"  r«  all  that  makesmy  poor  heart  heave  ; 

"  But  hie  thee  home, — proclaim  me  Head, 
11 Tonret  to  thiuk— .and  ceafe  to  grieve." 
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So  faying,  fhrunk  the  haplefs  youth. 
Beneath  the  chilling  grafp  of  death  ; 

And,  clafping  poor  Tray's  (baggy  neck, 
Sigh'd  gently  forth  his  parting  breath  ! 

His  faithful,  fond,  fagacious  dog, 

Hung  watchful  o'er  his  mailer's  clay  ; 

And  many  a  moan  the  old  fool  made,  , 

And  many  a  thing  he  drove  to  fay. 

He  paw'd  him  with  his  hard-worn  foot. 
He  lick'd  him  with  his  fcarce  warm  tongue 

His  cold  nofe  (trove  to  catch  his  breath, 
As  to  his  clos'd  lips  clofe  it  clung. 

But  not  a  fign  of  lurking  life, 

Thro'  all  his  frame  he  found  to  creep ; 
He  knew  not  what  it  was  to  die. 

But  knew  his  matter  did  not  fleep. 

For  ftill  had  he  his  flumbers  watch'd, 
Through  many  a  long  and  difmal  night; 

And  rous'd  him  from  the  pallet  hard, 
To  meet  his  toil  e'er  morning  light. 

And  well  his  brain  re.member'd  yet, 
He  never  patter'd  tow  Yds  his  bed  ; 

Or  lodg'd  his  long  face  on  his  cheek, 

But  ftraight  he  ftirr'd,  or  rais'd  his  head.  . 

Yes^he  remember'd,  and  with  tears, 

His  loving  mailer's  kind  replies, 
When  dumbly  he  contriv'd  to  fay, 

"  The  cock  has  crow'd,  my  mailer  rife  '." 

But  now  the.  paw,  the  fcratch,  the  whine, 
To  howlings  chang'd,  alone  can  tell 

The  fufF rings  of  inftinctive  love, 

When  fruitleis  prov'd  its  iimple  fpeli. 

Great  grief  affail'd  his  untaught  heart, 
And  quickly  laid  its  victim  low  ! 

His  mailer's  cheek,  his  pillow  cold, 
Their  common  bed  the  colder  fnow  ! 
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THE 

LOSS  O'  THE  PACK : 

A  frue  Talc,  which  was  delivered  at  the  Pantheon,  Edin- 
burgh, in  a  debate  on  the  question,  "  Whether  is  dii'ap- 
pointment  in  love,  or  the  lots  of  fortune  hardeft  to  bear?" 

(Recited  in  the  character  of  a  Poor  Pedlar  J 

>T)OUTGATES  I  hate,  quo7  giming  Maggv 
-O         Pringlc, 

Syne  harl'd  Watty,  greeting,  thro'  the  ingle. 
\Since  this  fell  queftion  feemsfae  lang  to  hing  on, 
In  twa-three  words  I'll  gie  ye  my  opinion. 

I  vvha  ftand  here,  in  this  bare  fcoury  coat, 
Was  ancc a  Packman,  wordy  mony  a  groat : 
I've  carried  packs  as  big's  your  meikle  table; 
I've  fcarted  pats,  and  fleepit  in  a  ftable  : 
Sax  pounds  I  wadna  for  my  pack  ance  ta'en, 
And  I  could  bauldly  brag  'twas  a' mine  ain. 

Aye !  thae  war  days  indeed,  that  gart  me  hope, 
Aeblins,  thro*  time,  to  warfie  up  a  ihop: 
And  as  a  wife  ay  in  my  noddle  ran, 
I  kend  my  Kate  wad  grapple  at  me  than. 
O  Kate  was  paft  compare !  tic  cheeks  !  fie  een  ! 
Sic  fmiling  looks  1  were  never,  never  feen. 
Dear,  dear  I  lo'ed  her,  and  whane'er  we  met, 
Pleaded  to  have  the  bridal-day  but  fet; 
Stapped  her  pouches  fu'  o'  preens  and  laces, 
And  thonght  myfel'  weel  paid  wi'  twa-three  kiffts: 
Yet  ftill  fhe  put  it  aff  frae  day  to  day, 
Andaften  kindly  in  my  lug  wad  fay, 
"  Ae  half-year  langer's  no  nae  unco  ftop, 
u  Well  marry  than,  and  fyne  fet  up  a  mop." 

O  Sir,  but lanes  words  are  faft  and  fair! 
They  foothe  our  griefs,  and  banilh  ilka  care  : 
Wha  wadna  toil  to  pleafe  the  lafs  he  lo'es? 
A  lover  true\  minds  this  in  a'  he  does. 
Finding  her  mind  was  thus  fae  firmly  bent, 
And  that  I  cou'dna  get  her  to  relent, 
Ihere  was  nought  left,  but  quietly  to  refign, 
To  beeze  my  pack  for  ae  lang  hard  campaign; 
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And,  as  the  Highlands  was  the  place  for  meat, 
I  ventur'd  there  in  fpite  of  wind  and  weet. 

Cauld  now  the  winter  blew,  and  deep  the  fna* 
For  three  hale  days  inceflantly  did  fa* ; 
Far  in  a  muir,  amangthe  whirling  drift, 
Whar  nought  was  feen  but  mountains  and  the  lift, 
I  loft  my  road  and  wander'd  mony  a  mile, 
Maift  dead  wi'  hunger,  cauld,  and  fright*  and  toil. 
Thus  wand'ring,  eaft  or  weft,  I  kend  na*  where, 
My  mind  o'ercome  wi'  gloom  and  black  defpair, 
Wi'  a  fell  ringe,  I  plung'd  at  ance,  forfooth, 
Down  tliro'  a  wreath  o'  inaw,  up  to  my  mouth. 
Clean  o'er  my  head  my  precious  wallet  flewy 
But  whar  it  gaed,  Lord  kens ,  I  never  knew! 

What  great  misfortunes  are  pour'd  down  on  fomc 
I  thought  my  fearfu'  hinderen'  was  come  ! 
Wi*  grief  and  forrow  was  my  faul  o'ercanY 
Ilk  breath  I  drew  was  like  to  be  my  laft  ; 
For  ay  the  mair  I  warfl'd  roun'  and  roun', 
I  fantl  myfei'  ay  Hick  the  deeper  down  ^ 
ThTance,  an  length,  wi'  a  prodigious  pull, 
I  drew  my  poor  cauld  carcafe  frae  the  hole. 

Lang,  lang  I  fought  and  graped.  for  my  pack, 
Till  night  and  hunger  fore'd  me  to  come  back. 
For  three  lang  hours  I  wander'd  up  and  down,. 
Till  chance,  at  laft,  convey'd  me  to  a  town  : 
There,  wi'  a  trembling  hand,  I  wrote  my  Kate 
A  fad  account  of  a'  my  lucklefs  fate  ; 
But  bade  her  ay  be  kind,  and  no  defpair, 
Since  life  was  left,  I  foon  wad  gather  mair; 
Wi'  whilk,  I  hop'd,  within  a  towmond's  date 
To  be  at  name,  and  fhare  it  a'  w*'  Kate. 

Fool  that  I  was  !  how  little  did  I  think 
That  love  wad  foon  be  loft  for  fa't  o'  clink  ! 
The  lofsof  fair  won  wealth,  tho'  hard  to  bear, 
Afore  this — ne'er  had  pow'r  to  force  a  tear. 
I  trufted  time  wad  bring  things  round  again, 
And  Kate,  dear  Kate  !  wad  then  be  a'  mine  ain  : 
Confol'd  my  mind  in  hopes  o'  better  luck, 
But,  O!  what  fad  reverfe!  how  thunderjlruck! 
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Whan  ac  black  day  brought  word  frae   Rab  my 

brither, 
That  Kate  was  cried,  and  married  on  anither! 

Tho'  a'  my  friend?,  and  ilka  comrade  fweet> 
At  ance,  had  drapped  cauld  dead  at  my  feet ; 
Or,  tho'  I'd  heard  the  laft  day's  dreadfu'  ca', 
Nae  deeper  horror  o'er  my  heart  cou'd  fa': 
I  curs'd  myfel',  I  cnrs'd  my  lucklcfs  fate, 
And  grat-~and  fobbing  cried— 0  Kate!  0  Kate  ! 

Frae  that  day  forth — I  never  mair  did  weel, 
But  drank,  and  ran  headforemoft  to  the  deil  ! 
My  filler  vanifh'd,  far  frae  hame  I  pin'd; 
But  Kate  for  ever  ran  acrofs  my  mind  : 
In  her  were  a'  my  hopes, — thefe  hopes  were  vain, 
And  now — I'll  never  fee  her  like  again. 

'Twas  this,  Sir,  President,  that  gart  me  ftart, 
Wi'  meikle  greif  and  forrow  at  my  heart, 
To  gie  my  vote,  hat  fad  experience,  here,  ")■ 

That  difappointed  lot>e  is  war  to  bear,  > 

Ten  tbwfand.  times,  than  lofs  of  world's  gear.      J. 

•  *•<••<••■<  .«<s»->">>->" 
EFFUSION. 

Written  by  Moonlight,  upon  a  fequeftered  Woodland  HilL. 

HERE,  plac'd  beyond  all  human  ken, 
Far  from  the  world's  intrufive  eye, 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  toilfome  men,. 
I  ftand,  and  view  the  blne-rob'd  Iky.. 

Wide  o'er  the  heav'n's  celeftial  glow — 
While  moon  and  ftars  in  glory  fhine — 

A  raptur'd  glance  around  I  throw, 
And  own  the  maker's  hand  divine. 

When  I  behold  thefe  orbs  that  roll,. 

Whofe  birth  with  Time's  remote  began, 
Thefe  lights  that  burn  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  they  but  parts  of  one  great  plan; 

Warm  from  my  foul  the  ftrain  afcends, 
That  hails  the  Lord  of  Nature's  frame  ; 

My  lowly  heart  before  him  bends, 
And  tranfpovt  kindles  at  his  name* 


^M^i&&&&ti£M' 


MEDITATION  BY  MOONLIGHT. 


Thefe  works  Omnipotence  declare, 
Aloud  proclaim  tranl'cendant  Ikill ; 

And  Order  fpeaks  thy  fov'reign  care, 
Almighty,  all-pervading  will  ! 

Thy  hand  hath  nothing  made  in  vain, 

Thy  bounties  e'efi  to  me  extend; 
Thy  gifts — diffns'd  like  vernal  rain, — 

On  all  thy  works  alike  defcend. 

•  Spirit  fupreme!  in  all  things  found, 

In  radiant  fpheres,  or  earth's  green  {oil ; 

Author  of  all  this  wondrous  round, 
Creative,  all-informing  God  ! 

Almighty  Maker! — when!  trace 

Thousands  of  worlds  that  round  me  lie, 

"Harmonious  roll'd  through  boundlefs  fp.ice, 
My  heart  exclaims,  "Lord,  what  ami?" 

Compar'd  with  what  mini  eyes  can  fee, 

I  fecm  a  point, — a  dubious  line; 
And  tbcfe,  when  I  compare  with  Thee, 

Appear  in  lefs'ning  ihades  like  mine. 

Compar'd  with  time  and  endlefs  fpace, 

A  poor  Ephemeron  i  feem  ; 
A  grain  of  duft  on  Nature's  face ; 

My  prefent  bein^  but  a  dream. 

Unconfcious  when  I  firft  drew  breath, 
Unknowing  when  my  life  will  clofe, 

Yet  certain  the  cold  hand  of  death 
Will  one  day  fink  me  to  repofe. 

But  yet  I  feel  a  soul  within, 

Some  fpring  impelling  this  machine  ; 

A  pow'r  which  mutt  from  thee  begin, 

Which  thinks,  which  wills,  which  acts  unfeen. 

To  thee  faft  clings  the  heav'n-born  foul, 

To  thee  the  vital  flame  afpires; 
Aims  at  thy  h  eav  n — the  wifh'd-for  goa', 

And  thither  points  her  vivid  fires. 

'On  thee  alone  I  can  rely, 

(An  infnlated  being  here;) 
^!K*d  in  the  hope,  whene'er  I  die, 

1  wake  to  Truth's  eternal  year. 
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IVhither,  immortal  Lord!  I  go 

When  this  exiftence  fades  in  air, 
TVhy  ihould  I  dread? — why  mould  I  knew: 

For  thou,  my  Father,  wiit  be  there  ! 

OSRIC— THE  LION. 

BY  M.  G.  LEWIS. 

SWIFT   roll  the  Rhine's  billows  and  water  the 
plaius, 
Where  Falkenftein's  Caftle's  maieftic  remains 

Their  mofs-cover'd  turrets  (till  rear : 
Oft  loves  the  gaunt  wolf  'midft  the  ruins  to  prow  I, 
What  time  from  the  battlements  pours  the  lone  owl 
Her  plaints  in  the  pafienger's  ear. 

No  longer  refound  through  the  vaults  of  yon  hall 
1  he  fong  of  the  minftrel,  and  mirth  of  the  ball  j 

Thofe  pleafures  for  ever  are  fled  ; 
There  now  dwells  the  bat  with  her  light-fhunning 

brood  5 
There  ravens  and  vultures  now  clamour  for  food, 

And  all  is  dark,  filent,  and  dread  ! 

Ha!  doft  thou  not  fee,  by  the  moon's  trembling  light 
Directing  his  fteps,  where  advances  a  Knight. 

His  eye  big  with  vengeance  and  fate  i 
JTis  Oiric — the  Lion,  his  nephew  who  leads, 
And  fwiftup  the  crackling  oUl  ftaircafe  proceeds, 

Gains  the  hall,  and  quick  clofes  the  gate. 

Now  round  him  young  Carloman  calling  his  eyes, 
Surveys  the  fad  lcene  with  difmay  and  furprifc, 

And  fear  (teals  the  rofe  from  his  cheeks  ; 
His  fpirits  forfake  him,  his  courage  is  flown  ; 
The  hand  of  Sir  Ofric  he  clafps  in  his  own, 

And,  while  his  voice  faulters,  he  fpeaks  : 
"Dear  uncle,"  he  murmers,  "why  linger  we  here  ? 
'Tis  late,  and  thefe  chambers   are  damp   and  arr 
drear, 

Keen  blow?  through  the  ruins  the  blaft  ! 
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Oh!  let  us  away,  and  our  journey  purfue; 
Fair  Blumenberg's  caftle  will  rife  on  our  view, 
Soon  as  Falkenflein's  foreft  is  pad. 

"  Why  roll  thus  your  eveballs?  Why  glare  they  fo 

wild? 
Oh !  chide  not  my  weaknefs,  nor  frown  that  a  child 

ShouiJ  view  thefe  apartments  with  dread  ; 
For  kno  .v  that  full  oft  have  I  heard  from  my  nurfe, 
There  ftiil  on  this  caftle  has  refted  a  curie, 

Since  innocent  blood  here  was  liied ! 

*;  She  faid,  toor  bad  fplrits,  and  ghofts  all  id  white, 
Here  ufe  to  refort  at  the  dead  time  of  night, 

Nor  vaniih  till  breaking  of  day; 
And  ftill  at  their  coming  is  heard  the  deep  tone 
Of  a  bed— loud  and  awful — Hark!  hark!   'twas  a 

Good  uncle,  oh!  let  us  away  !"  {groan! 

u  Peace,  ferpent !"  thus  Ofric — the  Lion,  replies> 
While  rage  and  malignitv  gloom  in  his  eyes  ; 

"  Thy  journey  and  life  here  muft  clofe; 
Thy  cattle's  proud  turrets  no  more  ihalt  thou  fee  : 
No  more  betwixt  Blumenberg's  Lordfhip  and  me 

Shalt  thou  ftand,  and  my  greatnefs  oppofe. 

"  My  brother  lies  breathlefs  on  Paleftine's  plains. 
And  thou  once  remov  d,  to  his  noble  domains 

My  right  can  no  rival  deny: 
Then,  ftripling,  prepare  on  my  dagger  to  bleed  ; 
No  fuccour  is  near,  and  thy  fate  is  decreed, 

Commend  thee  to  jefus,  and  die  !" 

Thus  faying,  he  feizes  the  boy  by  the  arm, 

Wrhofe  grief  rends  the  vaulted  hall's  roof,  while  alarm 

His  heart  of  all  fortitude  robs  : 
His  limbs  fink  beneath  him ;  diftrafted  with  fears, 
He  falls  at  his  uncle's  feet,  bathes  them  with  tears, 

And—*4  Spare  me  !  O  !  fpare  mel"  he  fobs. 

But.  ah  !  'tis  in  vain  that  he  (hives  to  appeafe 
The  mifcreant;  in  vain  does  he  cling  round  his  knee?, 
And  fue  in  foft  accents  for  life ; 
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Unmov'd  by  his  forrow,  unmov'd  by  his  prayer, 
Fierce  Ofric  has  twitted  his  hand  in  his  hair, 
And  aims  at  his  bofom  a  knife. 

But  ere  the  fteel  blufhes  with  Wood,  ftrange  to  telf, 
Self-ftruck,  does  the  tongue  of  the  hoilow-ton'd  bell 

The  prefcaice  of  midnight  declare  : 
And  while  with  amazement  his  hair  briftleshigh, 
Hears  Ofric  a  voice,  loud  and  terrible,  cry, 

In  founds  heart-appalling — "  Forbear!" — 

Straight  curfes  and  fhrieks  thro'  the  chambers  re- 
found, 
With  hellim  mirth  mingled  ;  the  walls  rock  around;. 

1  he  groaniftg  roof  threatens  to  fall  : 
Loud  bellows  the  thunder;  blue  lightnings  ftill  flafh; 
The  cafements  thev  clatter ;  chains  rattle  5  doors 
clam  ; 
And  flames  fpread  their  waves  through  the  hall. 

The  clamour  increafes  ;  the  portals  expand  ; 
O'er  the  pavement's  black   marble  now  rufhes  a 
band 

Of  daemons,  all  dropping  with  gore, 
In  vifage  fo  grim,  and  fo  monftrous  in  height, 
That  Carloman  fcreams  as  they  burft  on  his  fight, 

And  finks  without  fenfe  on  the  floor. 

Not  fo  his  fell  uncle  :  he  fees  that  the  throng 
Impels,  loudly  ftirieking,  a  female  along, 

And  well  the  fad  fpeclre  he  knows  ; 
The  daemons  with  curfes  her  fteps  onward  urge, 
Her  fhculders  with  whips  form'd  of  ferpents  they 
fcourge, 

And  faft  from  her  wounds  the  blood  flows. 

M  Oh!  welcome,"  fhe  cried,  and  her  voice  fpokede- 

fpair  ; 
"  Oh !  welcome,  Sir  Ofric,  the  torments  to  mare, 

Of  which  thou  halt  mnde  me  the  prey  ; 
Twelve  years  have  I  languifh'd  thy  coming  to  fee, 
.Uiriida,  who  perifh'd  difhonour'd  by  thee, 

Now  calls  thee  to  anguifb  away  ! 
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•*  My  rata  compleated,  thy  love  became  hate  ; 
Thy  hand  gjve  the  draught  which  confign'd  me  to 
Fate  j 
Nor  thought  I  death  lurk'd  in  the  bowl : 
Unfit  for  the  grave,  ftain'd  with  guilt,  fwell'd  with 

pride, 
Unblefs'd,  unabfolv'd,  unrepenting,  I  died, 
And  daemons  ftraight  feiz'd  on  my  foul  ! 

u  Thou  com'ft,  and  with  tranfport  I  feel  my  breaft 

fwell ! 
Full  long  have  I  fufferM  the  torments  of  hell, 

And  now  (hall  its  pleafures  be  mine  ; 
See,  fee,  how  the  fiends  are  athirft  for  thy  blood! 
Twelve  years  has  my  panting  heart  furnifli'd  their 
food, 
Come,  wretch,  let  them  feaft  upon  thine !'' 

She  faid,  and  the  daemons  their  prey  fiock'd  around; 
They  dauYd  him  with  horrible  yell  on  the  ground, 

And  blood  down  his  limbs  trickled  fast : 
His  eyes  from  their  fockets  with  fury  they  tore  ; 
They  fed  on  his  entrails  all  reeking  with  gore, 

And  his  heart  was  Ulrilda's  repast. 

But  now  the  grey  cock  told  the  coming  of  day ; 
The  fiends  with  their  victim  ftraight  vanifh'd  away, 

And  Carloman's  heart  throbb'd  again  : 
With  terror  recalling  the  deeds  of  the  night, 
He  rofe,  and  from  Falkenstein  fpeeding  his  flight, 

Soon  reach'd  his  paternal  domain. 

Since,  then,  all  with  horror  the  ruins  behold  j 
No  fhepherd,  though  ftrayed  be  a  lamb  from  his 
fold, 
No  mother,  though  loft  be  her  child, 
The  fugitive  dares  in  thefe  chambers  to  feek, 
Where  fiends  nightly  revel,  and  guilty  ghofts  fhriek 
*  In  accents  molt  fearful  and  wild! 

Oh  !  fhun  then,  ye  pilgrims  !  though  late  be   the 

hour, 
Though  loud  howl  the  tempeft,  and  faft  fall  the 

fhower,  [ 

From  Falkenstein  castle  be  gone ! 
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There  still  their  fed  banquets  Hell's  denizens  (hare; 
There  Ofric — the  Lion,  ftjH  raves  in  defpairj 
Breathe  a  prayer  for  his  foul,  and  pafs  on  ! 

ALONZO THE  BRAVE  and  FAIPUMOGINE. 

BY   G.    P.    LEWIS,    ESQ. 

A  Warrior  fo  bold  and  a  virgin  fo  bright 
Convers'd  as  they  fat  on  the  green  ; 
They  gaz  d  on  each  other  with  tender  delight; 
Alonzo  the  Brave  was  the  name  of  the  knight — 
The  maid's  was  the  Fair  Imogine. 

'  And  oh!'  faid  the  youth,  *  fince  to-morrow  I  go 
'  To  fight  in  a  far  diftant  fond, 

*  Your  tears  for  my  abfence  foon  leaving  to  fiavK, 

*  Some  other  will  court  you,  and  you  will  beftow 

*  On  a  wealthier  fuitor  your  hand  ! 

f  Oh  !  hum  thefe  fufpicions,'  Fair  Imogine  faid, 
'  Offenfive  to  love  and  to  me  : 

*  For,  if  you  be  living,  or  if  you  be  dead, 
'  I  fwear  by  the  Virgin,  that  none,  in  your  ftead, 

*  Shall  hufband  of  Imogine  be. 

*  If  e'er  I,  by  iuft  or  by  wealth  led  afide, 

*  Forget  my  Alonzo  the  Brave, 
'  God  grant  that,  to  punifh  my  falfehood  and  pride, 
'  Yourghoft  at  the  marriage  may  lit  by  my  fide, 
'  May  tax  me  w  ith  perjury,  claim  me  as  bride, 

*  And  bear  me  away  to  the  grave  ! ' 

To  Paleftine  haften'd  the  hero  fo  bold  ; 

His  love  me  lamented  him  fore  t — 
But  fcarce  had  a  twelvemonth  etaps  d,  when  behold, 
A  Baron,  all  cover'd,  with  jewels  and  gold, 
-        Arriv'd  at  Fair  Imogine  s  door. 

His  treafures,  his  prefents,  his  fpacious  domain, 

Soon  made  her  untrue  to  her  vows : 
He  dazzled  her  eyes,  he  bewilder'd  her  brain, 
Ife  caught  her  affections  fo  light  and  fo  vain, 
And  carried  her  home  as  his  fpoufe  ! 
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Ai\(X  now  had  the  marriage  been  Weft  by  the  prieft ; 

The  revelry  now  was  begun  ; 
The  tables  they  groan'd  with  the  weight  of  the  feaft. 
Nor  yet  had  the  laughter  and  merriment  ceas'd, 

When  the  bell  at  the  caftle  toil'd— one  I 

Then  firft  with  amazement  Fair  Imogine  found 
That  a  ftranger  was  plac'd  by  her  fide  : 

His  air  was  terrific  ;  he  utter'd  no  found  ! 

He  fpake  not,  he  mov'd  not,  he  look'd  not  around — 
But  earneftly  gazd  on  the  bride  ! 

His  vizor  was  clos'd,  and  gigantic*  his  height ; 

His  armour  was  fable  to  view  : — 
All  pleafure  and  laughter  were  huftYd  at  his  fight ; 
The  dogs,  as  tRey  ey'd  him,  drew  back  in  affright ; 

The  lights  in  the  chamber  burn'd  blue  ! 

Iiis  prefence  all  bofoms  appear'd  todifmay, 

The  guefts  fat  in  filence  and  tear  ; 
At  length  fpake  the  Bride,  While  Hie  trembled,  « I 
pray, 

*  Sir  Knight,  that  your  helmet  afide  you  would  lay, 

*  And  deign  to  partake  of  our  cheer !' 

The  lady  is  filent ;  the  ftranger  complies  ; 

His  vizor  he  (lowly  unclos'd  ; — 
Oh,  God  !  what  a  fight  met  Fair  Imogine's  eyes! 
What  words  can  exprefs  her  difmay  and  furprife, 

When  a  Ikeleton's  head  was  expos'd  1 

All  prefent  then  utter'd  a  terrify'd  fhout, 

All  turn'd  with  difguft  from  the  fcene  ; 
The  worms  they  crept  in,  and  the  worms  they  crept 
And  fported  his  eyes  and  his  temples  about,       [out, 
Whiift  the  fpectre  addrefs'd  Imogine:  — 

c  Behold  me,  thou  faife  one  ;  behold  me  !'  he  cry'd  ; 

♦Remember  Alonzothe  Brave! 
'  God  grants  that,  to  punifh  thy  faifehood  and  pride, 

*  My  ghoft  at  thy  marriage  fhoukl  fit  by  thy  fide  ; 

4  Should  tax  thee  with  perjury,  claim  thee  as  bride, 
And  bear  thee  away  to  the  grave  !' 
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Thus  faying,  his  arms  round  the  lady  he  wound, 
While  loudly  fhe  mriek'd  in  dilmayj 

Then  funk  with  his  prey  thro:  the   wide-yawning 
ground  ! 

Nor  ever  again  was  Fair  Imogiue  found, 
Or  the  fpeclre  that  bore  her  away  ! 

Not  long  liv'd  the  Baron;  and  none,  fince  that  time* 

To  inhabit  the  caftie  presume  ; 
for  chronicles  tell,  that,  by  order  fublime, 
There  Imogine  fuffers  the  pain  of  her  crime, 

And  mourns  her  deplorable  doom. 

At  midnight,  four  times  in  each  year  does  her  fpritc 
When  mortals  in  (lumber  are  bound,  « 

Array 'd.in  her  bridal  apparel  of  wh'te. 
Appear  in  the  hall  with  the  Skeleton -Knight, 
And  flirieks  as  he  whirls  her  around ! 

While  they -drink  out  of  fkulls  newly  torn  from  the 

grave, 

Dancing  round  them  the  fpectres  are  feen  : 
Their  liquor  is  blood,  and  this  horrible  ftave 
They  howl—*  To  the  health  of  Alonzo  the  Brave, 

'  And  his  confort,  the  Fair  Imogine  ! ' 


.•<-<••<•■<-<  •« 


1POOR  MARGUERITE. 

BY    MRS    ROBFNSON. 

SWIFT  o'er  the  wild  and  dreary  wafte 
A  nut-brown  maid  was  fcen  tohafte: 
Wide-waving  was  her  unbound  hair, 
And  fun-fcorch'd  was  her  bofom  bare  ; 
For  Summer's  noon  had  fhed  its  beams 
As  fhe  lay  wrapp'd  in  fev'rifh  dreams  ; 
While  on  the  wither'd  hay-ftack's  fide 
By  turns  fheflept,  by  turns  fhe  cry'd— 
*  Ah  !  where  lies  hid  the  balfam  fweet, 
<  To  heal  the  wounds  of  Marguerite  r' 

Dark  was  her  large  but  funken  eye, 
Which  wildly  gaz'd  upon  the  fky  j 
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And  fwiftly  down  her  freckled  face 
The  unfelt  dews  began  to  pace  ; 
For  fhe  was  lorn,  and  many  a  day- 
Had  all  alone  been  doom'd  to  ftray  ; 
And  many  a  night  her  boibm  warm 
Had  throbb'd  beneath  the  pelting  ftorm  ; 
And  ftill  the  figh'd— «  The  rains  fall  fweet  ? 
*  It  bathes  the  wounds  of  Marguerite.' 

Acrofs  the  wade  of"  print !efs  fnow, 
All  day  the  nut-brown  maid  would  go  ; 
And  when  the  winter  moon  had  filed 
Its  pale  beams  o'er  the  mountain's  head,. 
She  on  a  broom y  pillow  lay, 
Tip  watch  the  tardy  ulimpfe  of  day  ; 
While  the  cold  breath  of  da*  n-light  Eew 
Acrofs  the  field  of  frozen  dew  ;    ■ 
And  then  fhe  cry'd — *  the  air  is  fweet; 
«  It  fans  the  breaft  of  Marguerite.' 

The  weedy  lane  fhe*  lov'd  to  tread, 
When  ftars  their  twinkling  hi  ft  re  filed  ; 
While  from  the  lone  and  filent  cot 
The  watchful  curaffail'd  her  not. 
Though  at  the  begsar  he  would  fly, 
And  fright  the  trav'ller  paffing  by; 
But  fhe  fo  kind  and  gentle  feem'd, 
Suchfoftnefs  in  her  dark  eyesbeam'd. 
That  favage  fiercenefs  could  not  greet 
With  lefs  than  fmiles — poor  Marguerite, 

And  why  did  fhe,  with  fun  burnt-breaft, 
So  wander,  and  fo  fcorn  to  reft  ? 
Why  did  the  nut-brown  maiden  go 
O'er  burning  plain  and  waftes  of  fnow  ? 
What  bade  her  fev'rifh  bofom  figh, 
Ami  dimm'd  her  large  and  hazel  eye, 
And  ftole  the  hour  of  (lumber  fweet 
From  the  fcorch'd  brain  of  Marguerite  ?■ 

Soon  fhalt  thou  know;— for  fee  how  lorn 
She  climbs  the  fteep  of  fhaggy  thorn  ! 
Now  on  the  jutting  cliff  fhe  ftands, 
And  clafps  her  cold,  but  fnow-white  hands  !* 
She  fighs— r  Farev\el !'  and  bending  flow, 
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Looks,  trembling,  on  the  main  below  j 
And  lift'ning  every  wave  to  hear, 
Calisfrom  the  deep  her  Henry  dear  ! 
Then  topples  from  the  voek,  to  meet 
The  plighted  love  of  Marguerite  ! 


POOR  MARY,  THE  MAID  OF  THE  INN. 

BY    SOUTHEY. 

WHO  is  flie,  the  poor  maniac,   whofe  wildly- 
fix'd  eyes 
Seem  a  heart  overcharg'd  to  exprefs  ? — 
She  weeps  not,  yet  often  and  deeply  fhe  fighs  ; 
She  never  complains — but  her  filence  implies 
The  compofurc  of  fettled  diftrefs. 

No  aid,  no  companion,  the  maniac  will  feek, 
Cold  and  hunger  awake  not  her  care  ; 
Thro'  the  rags  do  the   winds    of  the  winter  blow 

bleak 
On  her  poor  wither'd  bofom,   half  bare,  and  her 
cheek 
Has  the  deadly  pale  hue  of  defpair. 

Yet  cheerful  and  happy  (nor  diftant  the  day) 

Poor  Mary  the  maniac  has  been  : 
The  traveler  remembers,  whojourney'd  this  way, 
No  damfel  fo  lovely,  no  damfel  fo  gay, 
As  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

Her  cheerful  addrefs  fill'd  the  guefts  with  delight. 

As  fhe  welcom'd  them  in  with  a  fmiie  j 
Her  heart  was  a  ftranger  to  childifh  affright, 
And  Mary  would  walk  by  the  Abbey  at  nignt, 

When  the  wind  whittled  down  the  dark  aifle, 

She  lov'd — and  young  Richard  had  fett<ed  the  day — 

And  fhe  hop'd  to  be  happy  for  life  : 
But  Richard  was  idle  and  worth !efs  ;  and  they 
Who  knew  hira  would  pity  poor  Mary,  and  fay, 
That  ibe  was  too  good  for  his  wife. 
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*Twas  in  Autumn,  and  ftormy  and  dark  was  the 
night, 

And  faft  were  the  windows  and  door  ; 
Two  guefts  fat  enjoying  the  fire  that  burnt  bright, 
And  fmoking  in  filence,  with  tranquil  delight 

ITiey  lifien'dto  hear  the  wind  roar. 

*  'lis  pleafant,'  cry'd  one,  ■  felted  by  the  fire-fide, 

4  To  hear  the  wind  whittle  without.' ■ 

*  A  fine  night  for  the  Abbey,'  his  comrade  reply'd  : 
4  Methinks  a  man's  courage  would  now  be  well  try'd, 

'  Who  lhoulJ  wander  the  ruins  about. 

'  I  rnyfelf,  like  a  fchool-boy,  fhould  tremble  to  hear 

*  The  hoarfe  ivy  fiiake  o'er  my  head  ; 

*  And  could  fancy  I  faw,  half  peifuaded  by  fear, 
•some  ugly  old  abbot's  white  fpirit  appear, 

*  i:orthis  wind  might  awaken  the  dead.' 

*  I'll  wager  a  dinner,'  the  other  one  cry'd, 

«  That  Mary  would  venture  there  now : ' 

*  Then  wager,  and  lofe,'  with  a  lneer  he  reply'd, 
'  1*11  warrant  fhe'd  fancy  a  ghoft  by  her  fide, 

*  And  faint  if  ihe  faw  a  white  cow.' 

*  Will  Mary  this  charge  on  her  courage  allow  ':' 

His  companion  exclaim'd  with  a  fmile  ; 
*T  fhall  win,  for  1  know  ihe  will  venture  there  now, 
'  And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  bringing  a  bough 

*  From  the  alder  thatgrows  in  the  aifle.' 

With  fearlefs  good  humour  did  Mary  comply, 

And  the  way  to  the  abbey  fhe  bent ; 
The  night  it  was  gloomy,  the  wind  it  was  high, 
And,  as  hollowly  howling  it  fwept  through  the  Iky, 
She  fhiver'd  with-  cold  as  fhe  went. 

O'er  the  path,  fo  well  known,  ftill   proceeded  the 
maid, 

Where  the  abbey  rofe  dim  on  the  fight ; 
Through  the  gateway  fhe  enter'd,  fhe  felt  not  afraid, 
Yet  the  ruins  weic  lonely  and  wild,  and  their  (hade 
Seem'dto  deepen  the  gloo.n  of  tie  night. 
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4-H  around  Jjer  ,vns  fil««£,  fave  when  the  rude  b3afc 

Howl'd  difmatty  round  the  old  pile  ; 
Over  weec^c'over'ij  fragments  ftjlj  fearLefs  fhe  pafs'd. 
And  arriv'd  at  the  inijermoft  ruin  at  laft, 

Where  the  alder-tree  grew  in  the  aifle, 

Well  pleas'd  did  ftie  reach  it,  and  quickly  drew  near, 

And  haftily  gather'd  the  bough  ; 
When  the  found  of  a  voice  feera'd  to  rife  on  her  ear — 
She  paus'd,  and  Ihe  liften'd,  all  eager  to  hear. 

And  her  heart  panted  fearfully  now. 

The    wind  blew,  the  hoarfe   ivy  (hook  over  her 
head ; — 

She  liften'd; — nought  elfe  could  fhe  hear. 
The  wind  ceas'd,  her  heart  funk  in  her  bofom  with 
For  ftie  heard  in  the  ruins  diftinctly  the  tread  i.drea4> 
Of  footfteps  approaching  her  near. 

Behind  a  wide  column,  half  breathlefs  with  fear, 

She  crept,  to  conceal  herfelf  there  : 
Thatinftant  the  moon  o'er  a  dark  cloud  fhone  clear, 
And  fhe  faw  in  the  moon-light  two  ruffians  appear, 
And  between  them  a  corpfe  did  they  bear. 

Then  Mary  could  feel  her  heart-blood  curdled' cold  ! 

Again  the  rough  wind  hurried  by — 
It  blew  offthe  hat  of  the  one,  and  behold  I 
£ven  clofe  to  the  feet  of  poor  Mary  it  roll'd  : 

She  fell— and  exptded  to  die. 

*  Curfe  the   hat  V — he  exclaims — *  nay,    come   on, 
and  firft  hide 

*  The  dead  body,'  his  comrade  replies. 
She  beheld  them  in  fafety  pafs  on  by  her  fide, 
She  feizes  the  hat,  fear  her  courage  fupply'd, 
And  faft  through  the  abbey  me  flies. 

She  ran  with  wild  fpeed,  fhe  rufti'd  in  at  the  door, 
She  caft  her  eyes  horribly  round  : 

Her  limbs  could  fupport  their  faint  burden  no  more ; 

But,  exhaufted  and  breathlefs,  fhe  funk  on  the  floor, 
Unable  to  utter  a  found. 

Ere  yet  her  pale  lips  could  the  ftory  impart, 
For  a  moment  the  hat  met  her  view ; 
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Her /yes  from  that  object  convulfivdy  ttart, 
For,  oh  God !   what  cold  horror  thrill'd  thro*  4i«r 
hean  • 

When  the  name  of  her  Richard  me  knew! 

Where  the  old  abbey  ftands,  on  the  common  hard  by* 

His  gibbet  is  now  to  be  feen ; 
Not  far  from  the  inn  it  engages  the  eye, 
The  truv'Her  beholds  it,  and  thinks,  with  a  figh, 

Of  poor  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Ina. 


THE  FEMALE  EXILE. 

BY   MISS    BANNERMA.V. 

YE  hills  of  my  country,  foft  fading  in  blue; 
The  feats  of  my  childhood,  for  ever  adieu! 
Yet  not  for  a  brighter  your  fkies  I  refign, 
When  my  wandering  footfteps  revifit  the  Rhine: 
But  facred  to  me  is  the  roar  of  the  wave, 
That  mingles  its  tide  with  the  blood  of  the  brave; 
Where  the  Wafts  of  the  trumpets  for  battle  combine, 
And  the  heart  was  laid  low  that  gave  rapture  to  mine. 
Ye  fcenes  of  remembrance  that  forrow  begiuTd, 
Your  uplands  I  leave  for  the  defolate  wild; 
For  nnture  is  nought  to  the  eye  of  defpair, 
But  the  image  of  hopes  that  have  vaoifh'd  in  air: 
Again  ye  fair  bloflbms  of  flower  and  of  tree, 
Ye  mail  bloom  tothe  morn,  tho'  ye  bloom  not  for  me; 
Again  your  lone  wood-paths  that  wind  by  the  ftream, 
Be  the  haunt  of  the  lover — to  hope — and  to  dream. 

But  never  to  me  mall  the  fummer  renew 

The  bowers  where  the  days  of  my  happinefs  flew; 

Where  my  foul  found  her  partner,  and  thought  to 

be  flow 
The  colours  of  heaven  on  the  dwellings  of  woe  ! 
Too  faithful  recorders  of  times  that  are  pad, 
The  Eden  of  Love  that  was  ever  to  lift! 
Once  more  may  foft  accents  your  wild  echoes  fi'l. 
And  the  young  and  the  hnppy  be  wcrfhippers  fliil 
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To  me  ye  are  loft! ---but  your  furamitfe  or  greeu. 
Shall  charm  thro'  the  diftance  of  many  a  fcene, 
In  woe.  and  in  wandering,  and  deferts,  return 
Like  the.  foul  of  the  dead  to  the  perifhing  urn! 
Ye  hills  of  my  country!  farewel  evermore, 
As  I  cleave  the  dark  waves  of  your  rock-rugged  fhore  t 
And  afk  of  the  hovering  gale  if  it  come 
From  the  oak-towering  woods  on  the  mountains  of 
home. 

-<  <  < « *0^»  \  t  \  > 

THE  BEECH  TREE'S  PETITION. 

BY  T.  CAMPBELL,  ESQ^ 

O  Leave  this  barren  fpofc  to  me ! 
Spare,  woodman,  fpare  the  beechen  tree ! 
Though  bulb  or  fiowret  never  grow 
My  dark,  unwarming  fnade  below  ; 
Nor  fummer  bud  perfume  the  dew 
Of  rofy  blufh,  or  yellow  hue  : 
Nor  fruits  of  Autumn,  blofibm-boni, 
My  green  and  gloliy  leaves  adorn; 
Nor  murm'ring  tribes  from  me  derive 
Th'  ambrofia!  amber  of  the  hive  ; 
Yet  leave  tins  barren  fpot  to  me  : 
Spare,  woodman,  fpare  the  beechen  tree! 

Thrice  twenty  fummers  I  have  feen, 
The  iky  grow  bright,  the  foreft  green  ; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  flood 
In  bloomlefs  fruitlefs  fol'tude, 
Since  childhood  in  my  pleafant  bower 
Firft  fpent  its  fweet  and  fportive  hour, 
Since  youthful  lovers  in  my  fhade 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  made  ; 
And  on  my  trunk's  furviving  frame, 
Carv'd  many  a  long  forgotten  name.     ' 
Oh  !  by  the'fighs  of  gentle  found, 
Firil  breath'd  upon  this  facred  ground ; 
By  all  that  love  hath  whifper'd  here, 
Or  beauty  heard  with  raviuYd  ear; 
As  love's  own  altar  honour  me, 
Spare,  woodman,  fpare  the  beechen  tree! 

FINIS.    

From  the  Prefi  of  J.  MiUhcll,  Keuxafile. 
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